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SIZE OTOBLOCS 
For every wire draw- 
ing requirement there 
isa type and size 
Motobloc exactly fit- 
ted for the job. 


We also manufacture 
a complete line of 
continuous copper 
wire drawing ma- 
chines, draw-benches 
for bars, and other 
machinery for wire 
mills 


Just a few of the many advantages of Large Size 


Motoblocs over Horizontal Ball Blocks 


© Requires less floor space for a 4 Individual Drive and Control for 
given production. # — ®B @@ each block permits more efficient 
© Insures better handling conditions production of different sizes on 
because block strippers can be used different machines at the same 


and material thus kept off the floor. time. # pf f pf Pp Pp 


VAUGHN MACHINERY COMPANY 


CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO 
Export Office: 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

















complete form or nib blanks 
with rough cored hole size. The 
blanks may be mounted in a 
casing or holder. 


ARBOLOY cemented If vou have die or too! room 
tungsten carbide, the _ facilities and are conversant 
diamond-like hard alloy with the use of diamond pow- 

which has proven so revolu- der your own men can form 
tionary in the cutting tool in- hole shapes, contours and hole 
dustry is now available for sizes without difficulty. 

drawing 2nd extrusion dies. 


















Dies can be supplied from 


Carboloy Dies are supplied in 0.010” to 0.75”. 
In order to facilitate the handling of inquiries forward us the 
following: 


1. Kind of materia! to be drawn. 

2. Draft from rod to desired finished size. 

3. Tensile streneth of materiai. 

4. Lubricant used. 

5. Blueprint or sketch of hole or better a sample of die now 
being used. 

6. Speed in feet per minute at which wire is drawn. 


CARBOLOY 
COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES DIE DIVISION 


Federal and Marine Division, 350 Madison Ave., New York 
Vanderbilt 4875 

NEWARK CHICAGO DETROIT 
259-267 Plane St. 11 South La Salle St. 2481 E. Grand Blvd. 
Mitchell 4735 CENtral 0634 EMPIRE 2913 
CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES 
1370 Ontario St. 1333 Santa Fe Ave. 
CHErry 3738 


Plants located in Newark, N. J.; Detroit, Mich.; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Indianapolis, Ind. 
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- The Mark of ARBOLOY IE ie eee 5 ses Deen ear 


TRADE MARK REC 





ok lk ce Care ee 
‘not on the product it is not a Carboloy product. 


Speed | >roduction with CARBOLOY 


TRADE MARK REG. 
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Wilhelm Breitenbach 


Machine Works and Foundry 


OF UNNA, WESTFALIA, GERMANY 
FOUNDED: 1863 FOUNDED: 1863 


SPECIALISTS IN WIRE FORMING MACHINERY 


I—PATENTED FRICTION DRAWING BENCHES of standard and special construction for 
light and heavy draft. Outstanding features are: spiral spring friction clutch of spe- 
cial design; patented spindle-gear on ball- bearings, all enclosed in oil filled casing. 


II—BENCHES FOR THE DRAWING OF LIGHT AND CARD WIRE of standard and special 
construction. 
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Of Exceptional Interest Are: 
1—Light and Card Wire Benches with spiral spring friction clutch for special wire. 
2—-Light and Card Wire Benches with instantaneous disengaging coupling. 
3—Card Wire Benches with built in spooling apparatus for Rope Wire. 
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‘TI—PATENTED MULTIPLE DRAWING BENCHES for Iron Wire of from 3.5 mm. dia. 
Drawing drums and drawing stones fully submerged in cooling drawing liquid while ma- 
chine is in operation. The output of 1000 kilogr. of from 0.8 to 2.2 mm. dia. iron-wire per 
man per day (eight hours) is unsurpassed. 

IV—SPOOLING APPARATUS equipped with individual driving gears for the Annealing and 
zincing of Steel Wire. All dimensions. 
V—SPEED WINDLES for the respooling of zinced wire. Apparatus for Wire Washing, 
Soraying, etc., etc. 


Sole Representative For The United States and Canada 


J. l. BERNITZ 


25 Beaver St. 437 St. James St. 
NEW YORK, U.S. A. MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Saving 10% ! 


A Shuster Wire Straightening and 
Cutting-off Machine is shown here 
straightening No. 6 tinned wire 3/16” 
diameter and cutting it into 5614” 
lengths. Shuster efficiency has re- 
sulted in a saving of 10% in time and 
material on this operation. It has 
effected similar economies on Nos. 9 
and 8 tinned wire and Nos. 14 and 16 
gage core wire. 


| The owners of this machine, the 
—— George D. Roper Corp. of Rockford, 
Illinois, manufacture gas and electric 








The wire on — leaning against ranges, gas furnaces and pumps on 
the truck has just been straight- ° : 
shen and cut on the Shuster. In a large scale, and the Savings the i 
age ig Rhscges of caged Shuster has accomplished in its two 
pieces a have een en nto ° 
shape. At the left are finished oven years of service has brought forth 
racks—made from wire cut on the the following recommendation from 
Shuster machine. 

them: 

“Very good! Simple in construction 

and operation — needs no mainte- 

nance.” : 


All details gladly sent upon request. 


THE F. B. SHUSTER COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Straightener Specialists Since 1866 
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HE great need for 
Whos standardization of 
ye | a gage systems is 


nical committee of The Amer- 
ican Standards Association on 
wire and sheet metal gages 
from Professor Townsend of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Professor Townsend 
says in part: 


* * %* 


“An informa! canvass of my 
associates indicates that almost 
any consolidating change in the 
existing gages would be far 
more desirable than the present 
state of affairs. They seem to 
feel that the expression of sheet 
and wire sizes by the decimal 
sizes, alone, would be the first 
logical step. After that over- 
lapping sizes in the various sys- 
tems (especially when the tol- 
erances are considered) would 
be more or less automatically 
eliminated, 


** * * 


“The general feeling among 
the electrical engineers is that 
it would be very desirable from 
their standpoint to have the 
wire in sizes which would give 
even units of circular mils. How- 
ever, this idea has been men- 
tioned as unimportant when 
compared to the major question 
of establishing a new and 
simple wire gaging system. 
Several suggestions have been 
made to this effect: One sheet 
metal gage such as the U. S. 
Standard, and one for wire such 
as B & § or American gage.” 


* * * 


The informed and interested 
readers of Wire & Wire Pro- 
ducts who have opinions or ideas 
about gage standardization—a 
subject that is bound to have far 
reaching implications for their 
industries—are urged to com- 
municate with the technical com- 
mittee now studying the project: 
The address of the American 
Standards Association is 29 
West 39th Street, New York 
City. 

The Publishers 
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UN-WID0IA ALLOY DIES 


€@ PROVEN PRODUCT 





Specialization makes for progress 
We make dies exclusively 














Un-Widia Alloy Dies are the result of 
the collaboration of the world’s best 
known makers of special alloys, Fried, 
Krupp Co., and America’s largest wire 
and tube die manufacturers, the Union 
Wire Die Corporation. 





























Un-Widia dies are showing in numer- 

ous mills on copper, steel, nickel, alu- 

minum, gold, silver and their alloys, 
Reduced rejection percentages 
Reduced manufacturing costs 


Increased production. 




















THE KRUPP PRODUCT 
Widia metal is made into dies 
and sold exclusively in the 
UNITED STATES, CANADA and FRANCE 


BY 
UNION WIRE DIE CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 
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Proposed Tariff Act Will Affect Numerous 


Classifications of Wire and Wire Products 


Note: Differences between the present Tariff Act of 1922 and the new bill are shown in 
the following excerpts from the official text by printing the new rates and new language 
in italics. Old rates and language stricken out of the present law are inclosed in brackets. 


N the House of Representa- 

tives, May 7, Mr. Hawley in- 
troduced the bill (H. R. 2667) 
from which the following ex- 
cerpts were taken. The bill was 
referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means and reported 
on May 9 to the House by a vote 
of 15 to 9. The official text des- 
cribes it as 


A Bill 

To provide revenue, to re- 
gulate commerce with foreign 
countries, to encourage the in- 
dustries of the United States, to 
protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in 
Congress assembled. 
Title 1—Dutiable List. 

Section 1. That on and after 
the day following the passage of 
this Act, except as otherwise 
specially provided for in this 
Act, there shall be levied, col- 
lected, and paid upon all articles 
when imported from any foreign 
country into the United States 
or into any of its possessions 
(except the Philippine Islands, 
the Virgin Islands, and the 
islands of Guam and Tutuila) 
the rates of duty which are pre- 
scribed by the schedules and 


paragraphs of the dutiable list 
of this title, namely: 

[Matter stricken is inclosed 
in brackets; new matter is in 
italic]. 

Wire Rods 

Par. 315. Wire rods: Rivet, 
screw, fence, and other iron or 
steel wire rods, whether round, 
oval, or square, or in any other 
shape, nail rods and flat rods up 
to six inches in width ready to 
be drawn or rolled into wire or 
strips, all the foregoing in coils 
or otherwise, valued at not over 
4 cents per pound, three-tenths 
of 1 cent per pound; valued at 
over 4 cents per pound, [six- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound] 20 
per centum ad valorem: Provid- 
ed, That all round iron or steel 
rods smaller than twenty one- 
hundredths of one inch in dia- 
meter shall be classified and 
dutiable as wire: Provided fur- 
ther, That all iron or steel rods 
which have been tempered or 
treated in any manner or partly 
manufactured shall [pay] be 
subject to an additional duty of 
one-fourth of 1 cent per pound: 
Provided further, That on all 
iron or steel bars and rods of 
whatever shape or section which 
are cold rolled, cold drawn, cold 
hammered, or polished in any 
way in addition to the ordinary 


process of hot rolling or ham- 
mering, there shall be paid one- 
eighth of 1 cent per pound in 
addition to the rates provided 
on bars or rods of whatever sec- 
tion or shape which are hot roll- 
ed; and on all strips, plates, or 
sheets of iron or steel of what- 
ever shape, other than polished, 
planished, or glanced sheet iron 
or sheet steel, which are cold 
hammered, blued, brightened, 
tempered, or polished by any 
process to such perfected surface 
finish or polish better than the 
grade of cold rolled, smoothed 
only, there shall be paid two- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound in 
addition to the rates provided 
on plates, strips, or sheets of 
iron or steel of common or black 
finish of corresponding thick- 
ness or value. 


Iron and Steel Wire 


Par. 316. Round iron or steel 
wire, not smaller than ninety- 
five one-thousandths of one inch 
in diameter, three-fourths of 1 
cent per pound; smaller than 
ninety-five one-thousandths and 
not smaller than sixty-five one- 
thousandths of one inch in dia- 
meter, 1144 cents per pound; 
smaller than sixty-five one-thou- 
sandths of one inch in diameter, 
114 cents per pound: Provided, 
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That all [of] the foregoing 
valued above 6 cents per pound 
shall [pay] be subject to a duty 
of 25 per centum ad valorem; 
all wire composed of iron, steel, 
or other metal, [nor] not special- 
ly provided for (except gold, 
silver, or platinum); all flat 
wires and all steel in strips not 
thicker than one-quarter of one 
inch and not exceeding sixteen 
inches in width, whether in long 
or short lengths, in coils or 
otherwise, and whether rolled or 
drawn through dies or rolls, or 
otherwise produced, 25 per 
centum ad valorem: Provided, 
that all wire of iron, steel, or 
other metal coated by dipping, 
galvanizing, sherardizing, elec- 
trolytic, or any other process 
with zinc, tin, or other metal, 
shall [pay] be subject to a duty 
of two-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound in addition to the rate im- 
posed on the wire of which it is 
made; telegraph, telephone, and 
other wires and cables compos- 
ed of iron, steel, or other metal 
(except gold, silver, or plati- 
num), covered with or composed 
in part of cotton, jute, silk, 
enamel, lacquer, rubber, paper, 
compound, or other material, 
with or without metal covering, 
35 per centum ad valorem; wire 
rope, 40 per centum ad valorem; 
[and] wire strand, 35 per cen- 
tum ad valorem; spinning and 
twisting ring travelers, 35 per 
centum ad valorem; wire heddles 
and healds, 25 cents per thou- 
sand and 30 per centum ad va- 
lorem. 


Galvanized Wire and Wire Cloth 
Par. 317. All galvanized wire 
not specially provided for, not 
larger than twenty one-hundred- 
ths and not smaller than eight 
one-hundredths of one inch in 
diameter, of the kind commonly 
used for fencing purposes, 
galvanized wire fencing compos- 
ed of wires not larger than 
twenty one-hundredths and not 
smaller than eight one-hundred- 
ths of one inch in diameter; and 
all wire commonly used for bal- 
ing hay or other commodities, 
one-half of 1 cent per pound. 
Par. 318. Woven-wire cloth: 
Gauze, fabric, or screen, made 
of wire composed of steel, brass, 


copper, bronze, or any other 
metal or alloy, not specially pro- 
vided for, with meshes not finer 
than thirty wires to the lineal 
inch in warp or filling, 25 per 
centum ad valorem; with meshes 
finer than thirty and not finer 
than ninety wires to the lineal 
inch in warp or filling, [85] 40 
per centum ad valorem; with 
meshes finer than ninety wires 
to the lineal inch in warp or 
filling, [45] 50 per centum ad 
valorem. Fourdrinier wires and 
cylinder wires, suitable for use 
in paper-making machines 
(whether or not parts of or fit- 
ted or attached to such ma- 
chines), and woven-wire cloth 
suitable for use in the manu- 
facture of Fourdrinier wires or 
cylinder wires, 55 per centum ad 
valorem. 
Chains 

Par. 329. Chain and chains 
of all kinds, made of iron or 
steel, not less than three-fourths 
of one inch in diameter, seven- 
eights of 1 cent per pound; less 
than three-fourths and not less 
than three-eighths of one inch 
in diameter, 1144 cents per 
pound; less than three-eighths 
and not less than five-sixteenths 
of one inch in diameter, 21% 
cents per pound; less than five- 
sixteenths of one inch in dia- 
meter, 4 cents per pound; 
[sprocket and machine chains, ] 
chains of iron or steel, used for 
the transmission of power, of 
not more than two-inch pitch 
and containing more than three 
parts per pitch, and parts there- 
of finished or unfinished, 40 per 
centum ad valorem; all other 
chains used for the transmission 
of power, and parts thereof, 35 
per centum ad valorem; anchor 
or stud link chain, two inches or 
more in diameter, 114 cents per 
pound; less than two inches in 
diameter, 2 cents per pound: 
Provided, That all articles manu- 
factured wholly or in chief value 
of chain shall not [pay] be 
subject to a lower rate of duty 
than that imposed upon the 
chain of which it is made, or of 
which chain is the component 
material of chief value. 

Nails 


Par. 331. Cut nails and cut 
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spikes, of iron or steel, exceed- 
ing two inches in length, four- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound; cut 
tacks and brads, hobnails and 
cut nails, of iron or steel, not 
exceeding two inches in length, 
15 per centum ad_ valorem; 
horseshoe nails, and other iron 
or steel nails, not specially pro- 
vided for, 114 cents per pound; 
upholsterers’ nails, chair glides, 
and thumb tacks, of two or more 
pieces of iron or steel, finished 
or unfinished, 3 cents per pound; 
nails, spikes, tacks, brads, and 
staples, made of iron or steel 
wire, not less than one inch in 
length nor smaller than sixty- 
five one-thousandths of one inch 
in diameter, four-tenths of 1 
cent per pound; less than one 
inch in length and smaller than 
sixty-five one-thousandths of 
one inch in diameter, three- 
fourths of 1 cent per pound; 
spikes, tacks, brads, and staples, 
not specially provided for, six- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound. 
Card Clothing 

Par. 337. Card clothing not 
actually and permanently fitted 
to and attached to carding ma- 
chines or to parts thereof at the 
time of importation, when manu- 
factured with round iron or un- 
tempered round steel wire, 20 
per centum ad valorem; when 
manufactured with tempered 
round steel wire, or with plated 
wire, or with felt face, wool face, 
or rubber-face cloth containing 
wool, 45 per centum ad valorem. 

Screws and Pins 

Par. 338. Screws, commonly 
called wood screws, of iron or 
steel, 25 per centum ad valorem. 

Par. 350. Pins with solid 
heads, without ornamentation, 
including hair, safety, hat, bon- 
net, and shawl pins; and brass, 
copper, iron, steel or other base 
metal pins, with heads of glass, 
paste, or fusible enamel; all the 
foregoing not plated with gold 
or silver, and not commonly 
known as jewelry, 35 per cen- 
tum ad valorem. 

Tinsel Wire 

Par. 385. Tinsel wire, made 
wholly or in chief value of gold, 
silver, or other metal, 6 cents 
per pound and [10] 20 per cen- 
tum ad valorem; lame or lahn, 
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made wholly or in chief value of 
gold, silver, or other metal, 6 
cents per pound and [20] 30 
per centum ad valorem; bullions 
and metal threads made wholly 
or in chief value of tinsel wire, 
lame or lahn, 6 cents per pound 
and [85] 45 per centum ad valo- 
rem; beltings, [toys,] and other 
articles made wholly or in chief 
value of tinsel wire, metal 
thread, lame or lahn, or of tinsel 
wire, lame or lahn and india rub- 
ker, bullions, or metal threads, 
not specially provided for, [45] 
55 per centum ad valorem; 
woven fabrics, ribbons, fringes, 
and tassels, made wholly or in 
chief value of any of the fore- 
going, [55] 65 per centum ad 
valorem. 
Umbrella Wire 

Par. 342. Umbrella and para- 
sol ribs and stretchers, compos- 
ed wholly or in chief value of 
iron, steel, or other metal, in 
frames or otherwise, and tubes 
for umbrellas, wholly or partly 
finished, (50) 60 per centum ad 
valorem. 


Needles 
Par. 348. (Spring-beard 
needles, and other needles) 
Needles for knitting, sewing, 


shoe, or embroidery machines of 
every description, not specially 
provided for, ( and _ crochet 
needles, ) $1.15 per thousand and 
40 per centum ad _ valorem; 
spring-beard needles and crochet 
needles or hooks, $1.50 per 
thousand and 50 per centum ad 
valorem; latch needles, $2 per 
thousand and (50) 60 per cen- 
tum ad valorem; tape, knitting, 
and all other needles, not special- 
ly ‘provided for, bodkins of 
metal, and needle cases or needle 
books furnished with assort- 
ments of needles or combina- 
tions of needles and _ other 
articles, (45) 50 per centum ad 
valorem. 


Electrical Equipment 


Par. 353. All articles suitable 
for producing, rectifying, modi- 
fying, controlling, or distribut- 
ing electrical energy; electrical 
telegraph, telephone, signalling, 
radio, welding, ignition, wiring, 
theropeutic, and X-ray apparat- 
us,instruments, and devices; and 


articles having as an essential 
feature an electrical element 
furnaces, heaters, ovens, ranges, 
washing machines, refrigera- 
tors, and signs; all the forego- 
ing, and parts thereof, finished 
or unfinished, wholly or in chief 
value of metal, and not specially 
provided for, 40 per centum ad 
valorem. 
Scientific Instruments 

Par. 360. Philosophical, 
scientific, and laboratory instru- 
ments, apparatus, utensils, ap- 
pliances (including drawing, 
surveying, and mathematical in- 
struments), and parts thereof, 
(composed) wholly or in chief 
value of metal, and not plated 
with gold, silver, or platinum, 
finished or _ unfinished, not 
specially provided for, 40 per 
centum ad valorem: Provided, 
That all articles specified in this 
paragraph, when imported, shall 
have the name of the maker or 
purchaser and beneath the same 
the name of the country of origin 
die sunk conspicuously and in- 
delibly on the outside, or if a 
jointed instrument on the out- 
side when closed. 

Pliers and Nippers 

Par. 361. Slip joint Pliers, 
60 per centum ad valorem; other 
(Pliers) pliers, pincers, and 
(nippers) nippers of all kinds, 
and hinged hand tools for hotd- 
ing and splicing wire, finished 
or unfinished, valued at not more 
than $2 per dozen, 10 cents each 
and 60 per centum ad valorem; 
valued at more than $2 per 
dozen, 20 cents each and 60 per 
centum ad valorem: Provided, 
that all articles specified in this 
paragraph, when imported, shall 
have the name of the maker or 
purchaser and beneath the same 
the name of the country of 
origin die sunk conspicuously 
and indelibly on the outside of 
the joint. 

Copper and Brass Rod 

Par. 381. Copper in rolls, 
rods, or sheets, 244 cents per 
pound; brass rods, sheet brass, 
brass plates, bars, and strips, 
Muntz or yellow metal sheets, 
sheathing, bolts, piston rods, and 
shafting, 4 cents per pound; 
bronze rods and sheets, 4 cents 
per pound. 
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Steel Wool 


Par. 334. Steel wool, 10 cents 
per pound; steel shaving, 5 cents 
per pound; and in addition ther- 
to, on all [of] the foregoing, 30 
per centum ad valorem. 


Aluminum 
Par. 374. Aluminum, alumi- 
num scrap, and alloys [of any 
kind] (except those provided 
for in paragraph 302) in which 
aluminum is the component ma- 
terial of chief value, in crude 
form, 5 cents per pound; in coils, 
plates, sheets, bars, rods, circles, 
disks, blanks, strips, rectan- 
gles, and squares, 9 cents per 
pound. 
Phosphor-Copper 
Par. 388. Phosphor-copper or 
phosphorus-copper, 3 cents per 
pound. 
Par. 389. New types, [20] 30 
per centum ad valorem. 


Ore Concentrates and Alloy 
Metals 

Par. 302. (a) Manganese ore 
or concentrates containing in 
excess of 30 per centum of metal- 
lic manganese, 1 cent per pound 
on the, metallic manganese con- 
tained therein. 

(b) Molybdenum ore or con- 
centrates, 35 cents per pound on 
the metallic molybdenum con- 
tained therein. 

(c) Tungsten ore or con- 
centrates, [45] 50 cents per 
pound on the metallic tungsten 
contained therein. 

(d) Ferromanganese contain- 
ing more than 1 per centum of 
carbon, 1% cents per pound on 
the metallic manganese contain- 
ed therein: Provided, That fer- 
romanganese for the purposes 
of this Act shall be such iron 
manganese alloys as contain 30 
per centum or more of man- 
ganese. 

(e) Manganese metal, man- 
ganese silicon, manganese boron, 
and ferromanganese and spiege- 
leisen containing not more than 
1 per centum of carbon, 1% 
cents per pound on the man- 
ganese contained therein and 
15 per centum ad valorem. 

(f) Ferromolybdenum, metal- 
lic molybdenum, molybdenum 
powder, calcium molybdate, and 


(Please turn to page 208) 
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The Triumph of American Music Wire 


The development of supremacy in a highly specialized field 
confirms the vision and enterprise of pioneer manufacturers 

















General view of Acoustic Laboratory, American Steel & Wire Co. 


N the modern piano there are 

over two hundred and twenty 
parts formed from round and 
flat wire. By far the most im- 
portant wire item in the instru- 
ment, of course, is music wire 
itself—the term embracing the 
highly specialized steel wire for 
pianos, mandolins, guitars and 
banjos, the E strings of violins 
and soon. The output in terms 
of tonnage is small, for a ton of 
piano wire of mean diameter 
will run to about seventy miles 
of length, but it is doubtful if 
any other wire or wire product 
requires more accuracy, care and 
skill in production to insure 
uniformity in every inch. 

When the steel wire strings 
in a grand piano are pulled up 
to pitch and the instrument is 
in turne, these wires are stretch- 
ed with an aggregate strain of 
from 18 to 25 tons, which is 
sustained by the iron frame of 
the piano day in and day out. 
The strings range in length 
from 2 inches to 72 inches (plain 
steel wire) and from 36 to 84 
inches in copper-wound wires. 
Once in position each has a very 
definite function to perform, in- 
volving an intricate blending of 
the accumulated contributions of 
the metallurgist and physicist, 
manufacturer and musician. 


Properly drawn piano wire— 
(and whatever is not up to 
the exacting requirements is 
used for springs)—must not 
only have absolute uniformity, 
but tensile strength without 
extreme hardness and a tough, 
fibrous composition that when 
cut or broken shows a clean, 
white, sweet steel. To quote 
some of its requirements in 
terms of music rather than of 
wire drawing, “it must vibrate 
so evenly throughout when 
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actuated by the proper amount 
of energy that the true funda- 
mental tone, with just enough 
of the Octave to give brilliance, 
the Fifth to give, mellowess, and 
of the Third and Sixth to give 
richness, will be amplified by 
the sounding board”’, 


The result is ‘American 
Tone’, a distingushing charac- 
teristic of an importance that 
will become more evident later 
on in these notes. In the face 
of such varied and exacting re- 
quirements it is not surprising 
that the largest domestic manu- 
facturers of music wire, the 
American Steel & Wire Com- 
any, maintain an _ elaborately 
equipped acoustic laboratory in 
Chicago for the study of every 
element that enters into the 
making and use of the product. 
As will be seen presently, many 
of the instruments, methods 
and devices employed for the 
purpose represent the most 
advance contributions to labora- 
tory technique. 


The development of the supre- 
macy of American made piano 
wire has accompanied the de- 
velopments of the piano as we 
know the instrument today— 
both due in no small part to the 
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skill and enterprise of American 
manufacturers. The triumph of 
their theories over the practice 
of older and firmly entrenched 
European competitors fills a 
brilliant chapter in our in- 
dustrial history. 


It was at the instance of Jonas 
Chickering that the manufacture 
of music wire was first under- 
taken by the Worcester mill of 
the American Steel and Wire 
Company in 1850. This wire 
was used in all his instruments 
and proved a vital factor in the 
success achieved by the “Father 
of American pianoforte makers” 
and his successors. His pro- 
gressiveness and_ indomitable 
energy were’ evidenced in 
numerous innovations resulting 
in a purity of tone and sound- 
ness of construction for which 
the American piano has been 
known ever since. 


Piano Tone Revolutionized 


The tonal requirements of the 
Jonas Chickering instrument 
demanded a wire of greater 
uniformity than was obtainable 
at the time, a wire less hard and 
more tenacious. The Worcester 
mill was able to meet his re- 
quirements. Later on, when the 
square piano was at the height 
of its popularity, from 1850 to 
1875, changes in length, weight 
and tension of wires necessitated 
by the development of tonal re- 
sources were proportioned 
through the combined efforts of 
the Chickerings and the Wor- 
chester mill experts. By that 
time the Chickering had become 
the center of study among piano 
makers in this country and 
abroad, incorporating ideas 
which have been copied re- 
peatedly from that day to this. 


Meanwhile, in 1862, Helm- 
holtz, the great German scien- 
tist, had published his monu- 
mental work on the sensations of 
tone. In the research that pre- 
ceeded publication he used a 
Steinway grand piano and the 
principles evolved from his 
studies were utilized by Stein- 
way & Sons for the further im- 
provement of their instrument. 
In other words, they became 
tone builders. 
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A cabinet of acoustical and precision instruments used in testing and analyzing music wire. 
On the shelves are standard tuning forks, spherical resonators, vibration microscopes, and 
ether devices employed for routine and special tests. 


Without going into all the 
technicalities involved, one of 
the most important factors in the 
development of the improved 
Steinway instrument was wire, 
and in 1896, when all necessary 
plate, frame and sounding board 
changes had been effected in 
compliance with tonal require- 
ments, the wire proposition was 
taken up. 

Prior to this time imported 
wire had been used exclusively, 
largely because of its higher 
tensile strength. The impres- 
sion also obtained that wire of 
lower tensile strength would be 
subject to greater elongation. 
a prejudice in favor of foreign 
labels had been augmented by 
a demand for volume 
than quality of tone. Strings 
were made with twice the tensile 
strength needed and, at the 
sacrifice of beauty of tone, many 
times the required hardness. 


rather: 


For forty years the leading 
American manufacturer, cham- 
pioning a_ scientific principle 
successfully applied in the 
Chickering instance, had been 
endeavoring to create a wider 
market for its softer, sweeter 
toned piano wire. With the ac- 
ceptance of its product and 
vrinciple by Steinway and other 
leading American piano manu- 
facturers, a remarkable change 
began to take place. 


World Accepts American Wire 


The craze for high tension 
and hardness began to abate. 
European makers, finding their 
virtuosi using American pianos 
to a greater extent, began to 
lose confidence. Artists, dealers 
and public began to look less for 
volume and more for beauty of 
tone, and to to realize that wire 
suitable for the new instruments 
was being made at home. The 
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Comparison of Steel Wire Gage With the Music Wire Gage 


The Music Wire Gage is the same as “American Steel & Wire Company’s 
Music Wire Gage.” Both the “Steel Wire Gage’ and the “Music Wire Gage” 
adopted as standard for piano wire upon recommendation of United States 


Bureau of Standards. 
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triumph of the American pro- 
duct was publicly confirmed 
when, in 1900, the American 
Steel & Wire Company’s music 
wire took the Grand Gold Prize 
at the Paris Exposition. 

To maintain the supremacy 
thus established is the reason for 
being of the Chicago acoustic 
laboratory, under the _ super- 
vision of Mr. William Braid 
White, who has specialized in 
musical acoustics for over 
twenty five years and who be- 
came acoustic engineer to the 
American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany in 1927. It is not unlikely 
that the mechanics of the piano 
may be subject to further im- 
provements in the near future, 
and when new wire require- 
ments are in order they will be 
met half way. 


Acoustic Laboratory Equipment 


Part of the equipment of the 
laboratory is a Steinway Grand, 
used as a standard of tone pro- 
duction, and a cross-sectional 
model made exactly to scale in 
every detail from the same 
piano. Another interesting item 
is the Gaertner-White mono- 
chord, which is really nothing 
more less than a one-string 
piano. Its purpose is to enable 
the laboratory investigator to 
analyze the behavior of any 
piece of music wire under the 
conditions in which it is used 
in a musical instrument. One 
can put on a piece of wire, ad- 


just its vibrating length as re- 
quired, tune it, and then on the 
dynamometer read off the num- 
ber of pounds of tension at 
which it stretched to sound that 
tone. 

One of the most advanced de- 
vices employed for the analysis 
of music wire is the Westing- 
house Osiso, an instrument that 
renders visible the music play- 
ed on the piano by a combina- 
tion of photographic film, 
vacuum tubes and electric cur- 
rent. The result is recorded in 
the form of photograph of sound 
waves that clearly show, not 
only the distinguishing outline 
of the waves formed by any 
given note struck on the key- 
board, but also the personalized 
character given that note by the 
touch of the individual artist. 

Two large Deagan standard 
tuning forks are used in the lab- 
oratory mainly to indicate time; 
in fact, as a sort of acoustic 
clock. The smaller one vibrates 
exactly 440 times per second 
when struck, and so, if its vibra- 
tion is photographed, the result- 
ing picture gives an exact check 
on the number of the vibrations 
of any more complicated sound. 
The number of ups and downs 
of the tuning-fork sound are 
counted in, say, one inch of film, 
and the other curve checked by 
that. The two forks are correct 
to within 1 vibration in 100 sec- 
onds and form, therefore, abso- 
lute standards of musical pitch. 
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The smaller fork gives the 
standard “A” by which orches- 
tras and pianos are tuned. 

The round balls of assorted 
sizes are resonators. By placing 
one of them to the ear the sound 
to which it is tuned is reinforc- 
ed so that, if it is suspected 
that such a sound exists as a 
component of a compound sound, 
it can sometimes be isolated in 
that way. 


Tests Applicable to Other Wire 


One of the most interesting 
things about what may be call- 
ed the policy of anticipatory re- 
search has been found in the 
fact that new ways of putting 
it into operation are constantly 
being discovered. Thus, the 
acoustic laboratory was started 
for the special purpose of deal- 
ing with the problems created 
by music wires; yet it was hard- 
ly started before it was found 
that these methods of analysis, 
here briefly described, are ap- 
plicable to other kinds and types 
of product. Any kind of wire 
which can be stretched and 
thrown into vibration can be 
analyzed by the acoustic method 
and already it has been possible 
to throw light into dark places 
by applying these methods on 
various types and kinds of 
spring and tempered wires. At 
the present time a number of 
problems are being investigated 
far removed from the musical 
field, which was the original 
cause of the establishment of 
the laboratory. 

Much of the work of the 
laboratory is in the nature of 
individual service for musical 
instrument manufacturers, in- 
cluding problems of acoustic lay- 
outs requiring re-arrangements 
of length and distribution of 
strings and sometimes resulting 
in designs for wholly new 
frames to carry the improved 
stringing. 

The research conducted is 
part of an industrial policy 
aimed to determine scientifically 
better methods of manufacture, 
reduce costs and improve pro- 
ducts while maintaining contact 
through technical service and 
anticipatory research with the 
wants of customers. 
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Patent Decisions Involve Radio Tube 
Filaments and Wire Gauze 


Inclusion of Thorium in Tungsten Wire Held to Be Old 








New Wire Combination Held to Be Novel for Paper Making Machines 


Westinghouse Lamp Company, 


Plaintiff, v. C. E. Manufactur- 

ing Company, Inc. In Equity 

No. 261, District Court for 

the District of Rhode Island. 

ATENT No. 1180264, cov- 

ing a thoriated tungsten 
filament for an incandescent 
lamp, was held to be of doubtful 
validity and not to be infringed 
by the radio tube employed by 
the defendant. 

The opinion states patentee’s 
invention resided in the use of 
filaments made of tungsten with 
the addition of small percentages 
of oxygen-containing thorium, 
the addition of this rare earth 
metal being for the purpose of 
retarding or preventing change 
of the filament structure to a 
chrystalline form, causing fault- 
ing or offsetting and burning out 
of the filament when subjected 
to the heat that is usual for in- 
candescent lamps, and that the 
filaments were made from a 
paste forced through a die, the 
only method of filament making 
known at the time the patent 
issued, 


Prior Use of Thoria 


The prior are established be- 
yond question that the patentee 
was not the first to use thoria 
in- conjunction with other 
metals, including tungsten, in 
the manufacture of incandes- 
cent bodies, the court found, but 
that he was the first to point out 
the phenomena of offsetting, a 
result of a combination already 
present in the art. It was also 
stated that the patentee neither 
taught nor knew about the ef- 
fect of thoria in a drawn wire 
such as employed by defend- 
ant, 

Infringement, the court con- 
cluded, did not exist because 
the thoriated tungsten filament 





used in defendant’s radio tube 
did not present a mechanical 
problem due to offsetting, that 
it was made of a drawn wire 
and contained a_ small, but 
scientifically exact, quantity of 
thorium and was operated on a 
current sufficient only to pro- 
duce electronic emission. 
Defendant’s counsel contend- 
ed that plaintiff had not shown 
good title to the patent due to 
a seizure of the patent by the 
Alien Property Custodian and@ 
conveyance by him to the chemi- 
cal Foundation, Inc., and that 
under the trust provision of the 
charter of the Chemical Founda- 
tion, Inc., there was no power to 
convey any interest in the pat- 
ent to the plaintiff, but owing 


(Please turn to page 211) 


Ex parte Albert Elsenhans, Ap- 
peal No. 994, Board of Ap- 
peals of the Patent Office. 
Patent No, 1707757 was is- 

sued April 2, 1929, to Albert 

Elsenhans for a rotary sieve of 

wire gauze, particularly for pa- 

per-making machines, on appli- 

cation No. 110009, filed May 18, 


1926. 
A claim for wire gauze for 
paper-making machines, 
consisting of wires of alloy steel 
reinforced with weft wires of 
lower-quality nonrusting mate- 
rial, was held patentable by the 
Board of Appeals, the decision 
of the examiner being reversed. 
The Board decided that appel- 
lant had done more than mere- 
ly substitute alloy steel wires 
for the brass wires previously 
used, in that he obtained a struc- 
ture that had marked improve- 
ments over prior-art screens in 
its wearing properties. 
This is an appeal from a final 
rejection of the following claim: 
“Wire gauze for paper-mak- 


ing machines comprising warp 
wires of strong, tough, nonrust- 
ing steel and weft wires of low- 
er quality nonrusting material.” 

The reference cited is: Cald- 

well, 284,273, September 4, 1883. 
Improved Steel Used 

The invention relates to a 
wire fabric for use in paper- 
making machines. The specifi- 
cations states that wires hereto- 
fore commonly used for the 
wire gauze of paper-making 
machines are mostly eomposed 
of bronze or inaterial similar to 
bronze. It further points out 
that recently, since the develop- 
ment of highly alloyed improv- 
ed steels which do not rust, it 
has. been proposed to form the 
gauze out of such steels. It is 
stated in the brief that experi- 
ments to this end proved unsuc- 
cessful, since the tough mate- 
rial was not pliant enough to 
make a satisfactory level and 
even paper-machine sieve. 

The instant invention is di- 
rected to the use in the wire 
gauze of warp wires of strong, 
tough, nonrusting steel and 
weft wires of lower quality non- 
rusting material. The brief 
presents a proposed claim in lieu 
of the finally rejected claim 
which also states that the weft 
wires are more easily bendable 
than the warp wires. 

Wearing Property Improved 

The patent to Caldwell dis- 
closes a wire fabric formed of 
brass or similar material. Ad- 
ditional longitudinal strength is 
imparted to this screen by the 
inclusion of an excess of warp 
wires. All of the wires, how- 
ever, are of the same material 
and none of them properly may 
be regarded as formed of the 
strong, tough, nonrusting steel 
defined in the claim. 


(Please turn to page 210) 
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Watch The Equipment 
and The Load 


Neglect of maintenance, overloading and improper load- 
ing are common causes of crane and hoist accidents 


Sales Manager, Northern Engineering Works, 


BOUT one-third of all acci- 
£4 dents in industrial plants 
occur in the handling of ma- 
terials. Although the majority 
of these occur where materials 
are being handled without the 
use of machinery, the more seri- 
ous ones take place during the 
use of cranes, hoists, conveyors, 
elevators, etc. 

I feel sure that nearly all acci- 
dents in connection with cranes 
or hoists occur with electrically 
operated machinery. This is not 
due to the lack of safety appli- 
ances or precautions in the 
manufacture of the machinery 
itself, but is due more to the fact 
that cranes and hoists operate at 
higher speeds, handle more ma- 
terial and are more readily over- 
loaded. In using a chain block 
men in the shop are not likely 
to overload it, because they have 
to pull too hard; but they will put 
any load on a crane that the 
motor will raise. 


Advances in Crane Construction 


In the past 20 years there has 
been much advancement in the 
design and _ construction of 
cranes from a safety standpoint 
as in any other piece of shop 
equipment. 
old cranes of two decades ago 
and see the open gearing, open 
switehboards and narrow 
walks, you will appreciate this 
fact. Today, power driven 
cranes are built with all of the 
gearing entirely enclosed, and 


truck wheels are guarded so that F 


a man going down the runway 


will be pushed aside by the guard ~_ 


without injuring him. 

Guards are placed or the 
bridge trucks and on the trolleys 
to prevent dropping in case a 


foot ¢ 


By W. W. Peattie 


(Reprinted from 


wheel or an axle falls, and we 
try to limit the drop to an inch 
or less. A double girder con- 
struction is another recent im- 
provement in trolleys, the pur- 
pose of this being to eliminate as 
far as possible the damage which 
may be done to a crane due to 
the block going up, tripping the 
limit stop, and the solenoid brake 
failing to stop the motor. Wider 
and more substantial footwalks 
are provided on most cranes, the 
blocks are much better guarded, 
and the limit stops are much 
more positive. 
Why So Many Accidents? 


With all these precautions, we 
are inclined to ask, why do so 
many accidents occur’ with 


cranes? I believe that one of the 


If you look at the Fe 





An additional cable attached te the grab 
bucket checks the fall in case the main sup- 
porting cable should break. This precaution has 
been adopted by the General Electric Company. 


“National Safety News’’) 


main reasons, and perhaps the 
most important one, is thought- 
lessness on the part of the opera- 
tors and on the part of the men 
who are hooking on the loads. 

You will see a crane going 
down the runway with a load, 
over the heads of workmen, and 
the operator will be paying no 
attention to the fact that the 
men are busy and not watching 
where the crane is going. Often 
there will be no proper signal so 
that the men can know a load is 
being carried over them. You 
will find the operators starting 
the bridge and the trolley mov- 
ing before the load is lifted com- 
pletely, which, of course, causes 
the load to sway and it is very 
apt to swing into somebody or 
hit a piece of machinery. An- 
other bad practice is throwing 
the controllers all the way over 
when starting or stopping the 
crane, which may cause a similar 
accident. 

Next in the causes of accidents 
is neglect of the maintenance of 
equipment. A crane or an elec- 
trict hoist, as a rule, is up under 
the roof where it is dark and 
dirty and hard to get at, and it is 
very apt therefore to be neglect- 
ed more than the rest of the 
equipment in the plant. 

The Cost of Carelessness 

Many accidents are caused by 
the brakes being out of adjust- 
ment. We often hear about a 
block going up into the trolley, 
going through the limit stop 
which is supposed to cut the cur- 
rent, and smashing in the trolley 
members, perhaps breaking the 
rods and dropping a load. The 
operator of that crane will prob- 
ably tell you that “the limit stop 
did not work.” But in nine cases 
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out of ten that is not the truth. 
What actually occurred was that 
the solenoid brake on the hoist 
motor was not adjusted, and 
when the limit stop cut the cur- 
rent the brake did not act soon 
enough to stop the drift of the 
motor. 

In Chicago some time ago I 
called on the purchasing agent 
of a railroad company and found 
a complaint that “there was 
something the matter with one 
of our 15-ton cranes. It would 
lift only about two or three 
tons.”” I had one of our service 
men get up on the crane, and in 
a few minutes I heard him 
swearing. What actually had 
happened on that crane was that 
somebody had tightened down 
the shoes on the brake so that it 
was absolutely jammed and the 
motor was pulling against the 
whole load of the brake. 

There is also the possibility 
that brakes are out of adjust- 
ment, and it is important to see 
that the gears, bearings and 
cables are all kept lubricated. 
There is not nearly enough at- 
tention given, as a rule, to lubri- 
cation of cranes. I appreciate 
that it is hard to get at certain 
parts, but this is one of the 
most important things in con- 
nection with maintenance, and it 
will increase the life of the crane 
considerably if proper lubrication 
is carried out. Cables should 
also be inspected frequently and 
if they begin to show any wear 
they should be replaced. 


Dangerous Overloading 


Equally serious as a cause of 
accidents is the overloading of 
cranes. As you know, most 
crane manufacturers recognize 
an overload of about 25 per cent 
at the crane rated capacity. 
That does not mean that the 
crane will not take more of a 
load; a large factor of safety has 
been provided, but gross over- 
loading is done at the owner’s 
risk. I realize that when an ex- 
tremely heavy load is to be 
handled, you do not always have 
the proper equipment, and you 
choose to take a chance with the 
crane you have; but I believe 





This device is used by the Ternstedt Manu- 
facturing Company for carrying long steel 
bars, strips or plates. Stops are provided 
and the hinged points prevent the ends from 
swinging toward the center when the device 
is to be adjusted. 


there are many cases where you 
could find safer means of handl- 
ing it, and you could at least in- 
spect the crane carefully, put 
on new cables and check up on 
the brakes. Too often even this 
is not done. 


Short Sighted Economy 

For some reason, men take a 
peculiar pride in seeing how 
much overload a crane will stand. 
I was in one steel mill of the 
Pittsburgh district recently and 
the foreman took me out to show 
me a crane that had been there 
for 12 or 15 years. It was a 
three-ton crane, and he told me 
how the loads they were handl- 
ing had increased so that this 
crane was handling about 15 
tons occasionally. It was a good 
recommendation for the crane, 
but some day that man will have 





To prevent crane hooks slipping out of place 
and allowing the carrier to topple over when 
loaded, the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com- 
pany has filled in the hook eye with a solid 


plate. “Slack” is thus avoided. Rubber cov- 
ered jaws prevent slipping and do not mark 
the tin plate. 
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something happen. An overload 
will cause fatigue in the metal 
of the crane, just as it will in 


/ anything’ else, and eventually 


something is bound to give way. 

There seems to be a growing 
tendency on the part of many 
buyers to discount the capacity 
requirenients of cranes and 
hoists. They figure that the ma- 
jority of their loads will run, 


' gay, five tons, but they will have 


a number of loads that run ten 
tons; so they will take a chance 
on buying a five-ton crane be- 
cause of the lower initial cost. 
There is no economy in this in 
the long run, because the addi- 
tional wear on the parts of 
cranes , bearings, gears, etc., in 
handling these overloads will 
soon run up the maintenance 
costs to where it would have 
been better to have installed the 
heavier equipment in the first 
place. 

The question of chain blocks 
and electric hoists is also of in- 
terest. There is not much 
chance of overloading chain 
blocks because they are slow 
moving and not subject to the 
hard usage which is given a 
crane or hoist. Design and con- 
struction of most chain blocks 
is much the same, and the prin- 
cipal attention they require is 
inspection of the chains, occas- 
ional changing of these, and see- 
ing that they are properly lubri- 
cated. 

The Electric Hoist Problem 

Electric hoists present a dif- 
ferent problem. The service is 
severe, and in the majority of 
plants they do not get the atten- 
tion that a crane does. As a 
cule, anybody can come along and 
run an electric hoist, and if it 
breaks down he fixes it himself 
and there is not much attention 
paid to it. The same suggestions 
[ have made with regard to care 
and inspection of cranes should 
apply also to electric hoists. 
Particular attention should be 
given to the limit stops and to 
the brakes. 

Probably one of the common- 
est causes of accidents on elec- 
tric hoists is allowing the rope 

(Please turn to page 210) 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 
REIGN trade opportunities 
reported by the U. S. Bur- 

eau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce during the month of 
May include inquiries from the 
following sources: For nails, 
spiral or others (38238) for case 
making, from Otago, New Zea- 
land; for black and galvanized 
iron and barbed wire (38177) 
from Vina del Mar, Chile; for 
insulated wire and cable and re- 
sistance wires (38389) from 
Durban, South Africa; for re- 
sistance wires for heaters 
(38394) from Sao Paulo, Brazil; 
for mild steel wire rods (38282) 
from Altena, Germany; for 
wire-fencing manufacturing ma- 
chine (38286) from Sao Paulo, 
Brazil; for airplane bolts and 
shackle pins (38462) from Ot- 
tawa, Canada. 





Anaconda Promotions 
NNOUNCEMENT of several 
promotions have been 
made at Anaconda Wire & 
Cable Company’s Sycamore, IIl., 
plant. Thor §. Johnson, who 
has been superintendent of the 
Sycamore division and purchas- 
ing agent since the new com- 
pany was formed, is now general 
manager of both north and 
south mills. Charles Townsend 
becomes purchasing agent and 
E. W. Flantsburg superintend- 
ent of both mills. I. G. Patton, 
formerly foreman of the braid- 
ing department, is assistant 
superintendent of the south mill 
and H. Lossman is master me- 
chanic in charge of mechanical 
work of both plants. 





Obituary 

Calvin W. Vaughn, 70, presi- 
dent of the Vaughn Machinery 
Co., and life-long resident of 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio died sud- 
denly of a heart attack on May 
10. The machine company of 
which he was head is one of the 
oldest industrial plants in north- 
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eastern Ohio. He was born July 
11, 1858. While attending high 
school he began working part 
time in the machine shops of 
Turner, Parks & Co., predeces- 
sor of the organization of which 
he became head. His early am- 
bition was to become a machin- 
ist and follow the example of his 
father, the late James A. 
Vaughn. The younger Vaughn 
became an apprentice and learn- 
ed the trade in his father’s 
shop. 

When James Vaughn died his 
son inherited his interests in 
the Turner, Vaughn & Taylor 
Co. Calvin Vaughn bought out 
the interests of the others and 
was elected vice president in 
1892 and became president in 
1895. The name of the corpora- 
tion was since changed to 
Vaughn Machinery Co. In re- 
cent years the company has spe- 
cialized in the manufacture of 
equipment for cold drawing steel 
wire and in the development and 
manufacture of continuous 
drawing equipment for copper 
wire and wire nail mill equip- 
ment, 





Kennecott Buys Chase 


It was announced on May 21 
that the Kennecott Copper Corp. 
has virtually completed negotia- 
tions for the acquisition of the 
Chase Cos., Inc., largest inde- 
pendent manufacturer of brass 
and copper products in the coun- 
try, with main offices in Water- 
bury, Conn., and factories in 
Waterville, Conn. The acquisi- 
tion of the Chase group of com- 
panies will mark the initial step 
of the Kennecott Copper Corp. 
into the manufacturing end of 
the copper industry. Heretofore, 
Kennecott, which is the largest 
single producer of copper metal 
in the world at which is conced- 
ed to be the lowest cost, has con- 
fined its operation to the pro- 
ducing field alone. 


Building and Expansion 

HE Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co., 

has completed  arrange- 
ments for taking over the plant 
of The Wheeldon Wire com- 
pany, located in West Brook- 
field, Mass. This plant manu- 
factures a complete line of iron 
and steel wire and has been in 
operation for the past five years. 
It is the intention of the Seneca 
Wire & Mfg. Co. to continue to 
operate this newly acquired 
plant at its original location at 
West Brookfield, Mass. The 
Seneca Wire company, about a 
year ago, took over a wire screen 
cloth manufacturing plant lo- 
cated at Hanover, Pa., which is 
being operated at its original 
location as the Wire Cloth Divi- 
sion of the Seneca Wire com- 
pany. 





HE Nachman S§Spring-Filled 
Corp. of Chicago, world’s 
largest manufacturer of spring 
units for mattresses, automo- 
bile cushions and furniture, has 
completed negotiations for the 
establishment of a big plant in 
Norfolk, Va. Operations are 
scheduled to begin this month. 
Charles R. Simmons, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Nach- 
man corporation, said that if 
Norfolk facilities and conditions 
work out as anticipated his com- 
pany will take steps within the 
next few months to erect a 
modern, multi-storied daylight 
plant containing from four to 
five acres of floor space and in- 
volving an investment of ap- 
proximately $500,000. 





National-Harris Wire Com- 
pany, 195 Verona Ave., Newark, 
N. J., has recently purchased 
the plant and equipment of the 
Connecticut Wire Company, 
Waterbury, Conn., and _ has 
begun moving this establish- 
ment’s equipment in its en- 
tirety from Waterbury to New- 
ark. Additional buildings have 
been taken over at the Verona 
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Avenue address to accommodate: 


the equipment. The National- 
Harris Company has recently 
added to its list of manufactur- 
ed products filament ribbon and 
seamless nickel tubing for 
radio tube manufacturers. 


Gilby Wire Co., 150 Riverside 
Avenue, Newark, N. J., plans 
rapid expansion beginning with 
the addition of 16,000 square 
feet of floor space. A technical 
division has been added to the 
personnel in charge of A. J. 
Marino, chemical engineer, for- 
merly with General Electric 
Company, and S. R. Keith, me- 
tallurgical engineer, formerly 
with Bethlehem steel Co. Wilbur 
B. Driver, president of the com- 
pany, recently left for Europe 
on a combined business and plea- 
sure trip in the course of which 
he will visit the Barcelona Ex- 
position and several of the com- 
pany’s European §representa- 
tives. 


The Chicago Steel and Wire 
Company, manufacturers of 
book binders, stitching wire and 
stapling wire, and its associate, 
Fusion Welding Corporation, 
both of 103rd Street and Tor- 
rence Avenue, Chicago, an 
nounce plans for the construc- 
tion of new general offices add- 
ing over 8,000 square feet to 
the space they now occupy. The 
growth of the business of the 
company has made necessary 
this additional space. 


A new organization styled 
Vitalite Co. has been organized 
by officials of New York Wire 
Cloth Co. and the Celluloid 
Corporation of Newark, N. J. to 
manufacture wire cloth of fine 
mesh coated with a special com- 
position to form a flexible wire 
glass, 

Wiremold Co., 410 Asylum 
Street, Hartford, Conn., manu- 
facturer of electric wiring de- 
vices, will build and equip a new 
plant in the Elmwood section 
at an estimated cost of about 
$50,000. 


Newark Metal Screen Co., 
Newark, N. J., has been in- 








COMING EVENTS 


June 3-6. National Assn. of Pur- 
chasing Agents at Buffalo. Sec- 
retary, George A. Renard, 11 Park 
Place, New York. 

June 5-7. Canadian Electric 
Railway Assn. at Montreal. Secre- 
tary, E. Smith, Jr., 35 Yonge St., 
Toronto. 

June 17-22. Twenty-fifth Annual 
Tron and Steel Exposition. Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

June 24-28. Summer Conven- 
tion, American Institute of Electri- 
cal Engineers, Swampscott, Mass. 
F. L. Hutchinson, Secretary, 33 W. 
39th St., New York City. 

June 24-28. Annual meeting, 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, Chalfonte Haddon Hall 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. C. L. 
Warwick, Secretary, 1315 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia. 

July 1-4, Summer meeting 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Calvin W. Rice, Secretary, 29 W. | 
39th St., New York City. 

July 8-11. Annual Convention, 
American Electro Platers’ Society, 
at Detroit, Mich. 

September 9-138. Annual con- 
vention of the American Society 
for Steel Treating at Cleveland, 
Ohio. W. H. Eisenman, secretary, 
7016 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

September 9-13. Eleventh Na- 
tional Metal Exposition under the 
auspices of the American Society 
for Steel Treating at the Cleveland 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland, 
Ohio. W. H. Eisenman, secretary, 
7016 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 

October 15-17. Bridge and 
Building Supply Men’s Assn. at 
New Orleans. Secretary, I. B. Tan- 
ner, 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chica- 
go, Ill. , 

October 29. World Engineering 


Congress, Tokio, Japan. George 
W. Fuller, Chairman American 
committee on attendance, 170 


Broadway, New York City. 

December 2-7. National Exposi- 
tion of Power and Mechanical En- 
gineering at New York. Address 
Charles F. Roth, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York City. 

December 18. International 
Assn. Municipal Electricians at 
Boston. Secretary, H. N. Lang, 














City Hall, Orlando, Fla. 





corporated and capitalized at 
$200,000 to manufacture a new 
patented window screen. Charles 
O. Frye is treasurer and gen- 
eral manager at 161 Ogden 
Street, 





Beaver Mfg. Co., 625 North 
Third Street, Newark, N. J., 
manufacturers of electric wiring 
equipment and devices, has 
awarded contract for an addi- 
tion to be built and equipped at 
a cost of about $45,000. 
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Worcester Wire Works, 230 
Ludlow Street, Worcester, Mass., 
has broken ground for a two- 
story factory addition to its 
present plant. 





Enterprise Wire & _ Iron 
Works, Inc., 423 N. High Street, 
Baltimore, will build and equip 
a factory addition at an estimat- 
ed cost of $35,000. 


Dudlo Mfg. Co. division of 
General Cable Corporation, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has let contract 
for a one-story addition to be 
built and equipped at an estimat- 
ed cost of $100,000. 


American Enameled Wire Co., 
Muskegon, Michigan, subsidiary 
of Electric Auto-Lite Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio, is planning new 
building and equipment to the 
extent of about $100,000. 





Chicago Steel & Wire Co., 
10257 Torrence Ave., Chicago, 
will build an addition at an esti- 
mated cost of $10,000. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope 
Co., 801 North Main Street, St. 
Louis, Mo., manufacturers of 
wire rope, will build and equip 
a factory addition at an esti- 
mated cost of $125,000. 





Central Steel & Wire Co., 
West Monument Avenue, Day- 
ton, Ohio, is planning to build 
and equip additional factory 
units at an estimated cost of 
$80,000. 





The Bear Steel & Wire Co., 9 
Clinton Street, Chicago, has 
bought the plant and equipment 
of the Falcon Tin Plate Co., 
Canton, Ohio. The plant was 
recently bought by the Kulka 
Iron & Metal Co., Alliance, Ohio, 
which resold it to the Bear com- 
pany. 


De Mattia Wire Works, Inc., 
Southport, Conn., manufactur- 
ers of wire cloth, coal screens, 
wire mesh baskets, etc., has 
changed the firm name to Ro- 
lock, Incorporated, There is no 
change in management or busi- 
ness policies. 
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io These Machines Go Into Production 9 


Continuous Rod Frame 
(No. 5—14 or 15 wire) 
Patented June 3, 1924—May 12, 1925—others pending 


All Ball or Roller Bearings 
No Differential Gearing. 


Single Hole Drawing 


= ay T oz 





Automatic Compensation for Speeds of Heads. 


3, 4, or 5 Block. 


Ea ae ae ls alee 


Standard Rod Frame—10 Block 


Long, Stiff Spindles, in anti-friction bearings, and equippd 
with friction Clutches. Powerful and reliable. 
Practically noiseless in operation. 


(New Plant of Thompson Wire Co., Worcester, Mass.) 








Double 8-Draft Fine Wire: We 


No. 22 to 36. High or low carbon wire. 
6 Blocks to Average Operator, 22-33, 8-hole, 660 lbs. 


of ten hours. 


AY 
Many thousands of these heads in operation 
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Heavy 16” Frame For .65 Carbon Wire 


No. 101 to .037” 


15 Blocks: Motor driven. Silent chain. Anti fric- 
tion bearings and cut gears throughout. 


(New Plant of Johnson Steel & Wire Co., Worcester, Mass.) 
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CHICAGO TERRITORY SAN FRANCISCO ANP LOS ANGELES 
Neff, Kohlbusch & Bissell, Inc. L. G. Henes Machinery Company 


FOREIGN AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES: UNITED KING DOM—Mr. Fredk. A. Perry, 63 Queen Victoria St., London, E. C. 4. 
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king Machinery 


Reducing Overhead—Increasing Production!! 





at 





Double 5-Draft Dry, Intermediate 


No. 14 to No. 23. High or low carbon wire. 
3 to 4 Blocks to Average Operator. 

No. 14 to 19—4 hole, 1400 Ibs. per block. 

No. 14 to 20—5 hole, 1100 Ibs. per block. 


More than 300 heads of this improved model in operation 


| 


Battery of Double Six-Draft Dry Continuous 
For High Carbon Wire 
Direct driven with silent chain. Cut gears throughout. Anti- 


friction bearings. Variable speed for finishing block. 
(New Plant of Thompson Wire Co., Worcester, Mass.) 














Patenting Furnace Take-Up 


(New Plant of Thompson Wire Co., Worcester, Mass.) 





Improved Double 8-Draft Cone Type Con- 
tinuous Wet Wire Drawing Machine 








Philadelphia Territory 
Swind Machinery Co. 


NEW YORK—Triplex Mch. Tool Co. AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND—Edwin Wood Pty., Ltd., Melbourne. 
JAPAN—Andrews & George Co., Tokyo. MONTREAL AND TORONTO—Arthur Jackson Mch. Tool Co. 


ARTLEY, Inc., WORCESTER, MASS., U.S. A. 
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Wire Plants Report Annual 
Industrial Accident Statistics 



















































































Accident Record of Individual Wire Working Plants, 1928 
Rank | Average Number of Lost Time Accidents Number of Days Lost Rates 
| Number Total | Disability | Disability 1 | 1927 
| of Hours Death | Per- Tem- Total Death | Per- | Tem- Total Fre- | Sever- | Fre- | Sever- 
______| Employees | Worked _ | manent | porary | | manent | porary quency | ity | quency | _ ity 
Total | 16,044| 40,844,603 3] 39] 895 937] 18,000} 26,069! 14,296| 58,365 22.94 | 1.48 | 15.99 | 1.28 
4 55 ae a ee: epee: ER cate | Hes 5 Pee 0 | 0 19.54 | 27 
2 26 ot aa l WAGba ed an aeGl aelivevell beccenal «kee reoltasneseel baacens 0 | 0 13.17 | 14 
3 95 BIGTOR cccwevs ere 1 1 12 12 3.59 04 | 16.85 .04 
4 | 755 1,817,289) ....... | 2 10} 12 206 806 6.60 44 9.66 42 
5 | 2,607/ 6,170,614] ....... | 6 37| 43 1,181| 2,231 6.96 36 5.46 3.06 
6 | 117 a ee lp a's wren | 2| 2 11] 11 8.19 -05 20.56 27 
ia | 303 FRET E occas es | 2) 5 7 178| 3,778 8.82 4.76 2.86 -05 
8 | 346) 1,008,845] ....... | 2 7 9 + 621 8.92 -62 12.70 1.33 
9 | 2,158) 5,740,957 | ....... | 9 52 61 1,615 6,195 10.63 1.08 6.96 1.87 
10 | 155| td ny OEE bom S pats 5 5 af 21 12.22 .05 21.46 .24 
11 | 654] Poof eae | 1 20 21 461 2,261 12.82 1.38 16.61 1.53 
2 | 142 298,859] ....... Bore: 4 4 99) 99 13.38 .33 28.64 -66 
13 | 33 74,2607 ....... ll aswaltss 1 1 8 8 13.47 Dh @ auavoun pb wen 
14 | 958 ZAGT COST . 4... s | 7| 31 38 366 555 15.21 22 20.36 18 
15 709 eS!) ee | 1] 22 23 496 796 15.73 54 16.88 1.44 
16 639 1,826,0687 ....... i caihes bila es | 34 34 200| 200 18.61 Pe: & | 6.41 .05 
ae | 802) 2,001,792 ....... | | 38 38 223] 223 18.98 11 15.37 sag 
1s | 750) iE Es) eee {ire | 33 33 238| 238 19.74 14 21.59 3.97 
19 337| 903,160 i-. | 26 27 1,314) 7,314 29.89 8.09 16.20 5.55 
20 45} aa is | 4| 4 26 26 39.22 .26 10.50 .20 
21 | 173} BEEN: owen odie | | 17 17 244 244 40.55 58 23.05 33 
22 | 343) 935,094 | eee | 38 39 777 6,777 41.71 7.25 aired 
23 | 133] 8) eee I 5 are Sse | 11 11 61) 61 43.06 24 45.07 07 
24 | 1,268] Ft ee | 1] 143] 144 1,338] 1,638 43.43 49 32.05 89 
25 | 400) ee ] 2) 38] 40 842| 7,292 43.45 7.92 aie’ ee 
26 | 289) 737,304 1] 2| 30) 33 257 6,857 44.76 9.30 20.72 13 
27 141) >) aes Pere! | 16| 16 176 176 45.55 -50 25.29 23 
28 | 189] 455,842] ....... aces ea | 21| 21 205} 205 46.07 45 | 50.71 65 
29 | 2387) CO) Sra | 1) 35| 36 405| 2,205 50.53 3.10 pest 
| 1,035) S ZIG MOOT ccccces | 3} 190] 193 3,280 7,480 59.95 2.32 
31 | 150| OS) ee eee? | 24| 24 35 85 61.54 .09 | 
Note that the first 2 establishments listed above have equally perfect no-accident records in 1928. 
Manufacturers of Wire Products 
° | 4,477| 11,625,849 8} 372| 381 6,000) 6,300] 4,390| 16,690 $2.77 | 1.44 | 29.22 -65 
1 | 272| a!  } ia ea | ;| 2 68 68 3.22 | ee 0 0 
ta. | 1,758| 4,629,279 2| 53 55 1,001} 2,201 11.88 | 48 | 16.05 -64 
Te | 27) = RAS pea 1] 1 5 5 14.68 | .07 | 38.92 17 
4 | 112) | RS re 6| 6 70 70 20.71 | .24 5.79 03 
5 | 82) SPN osc. uc eecosed é| 6 63] 63 | 28.68 | .30 | 21.57 122 
6 | 112) 304,589 1 11 12 69 369 39.40 | 1.21 61.02 -50 
7 4 355] 934,798 2| 35] 37 445 1,045 39.58 1.12 | 49.85 | 3.45 
BT 426| Bm. oS) 7 eae | 1! 61/ 6 792 2,592 55.20 3 | OD omaaeae as a esau 
9 | 1,125} 3,087,558 1| 2| 172! 175 1,669} 10.069 | 56.68 3.26 | 58.92 | 85 
10 148| 358,387 | ....... Peres | 25| 25 208} 208! 69.77 | 58 | 208.70 | 64 














HE progress of the Metals 
section in accident preven- 
tion in 1927 was continued in 
1928. Accident rates for the en- 
tire section indicated a reduc- 
tion of ten per cent in frequency 
and nine per cent in severity. 
Rates of 160 identical establish- 
ments, those reporting in each 
of the two previous years, also 
continued the downward tend- 
ency exhibited in 1927. This 
group has accomplished a total 
reduction of 25 per cent in the 
frequency rate and 27 per cent 
in severity rate since 1926. 
Wire Manufacturing Plants 
had a slightly less favorable ex- 
perience. The 1928 accident rates 
for three-year identical plants 
were higher than those of 1927, 
but the frequency rate was 47 


per cent and the severity rate 
32 per cent lower than the cor- 
responding rates for the 1926 
period. Each establishment is 
given a key number, known only 
to the National Safety Council 
and officials of the reporting es- 
tablishment, and all published 
records of that firm can be iden- 
tified only by the key number. 
The report submitted by each 
establishment is designed to pro- 
vide only two points of infor- 
mation—the accident frequency 
rate, and the accident severity 
rate. The first of these is de- 
fined as the number of lost time 
personal injuries per one million 
hours exposure; the second is 
defined as the number of days 
lost from accidents (including 
arbitrary figures for permanent 


disabilities) per 1,000 hours ex- 
posure, 

It needs also to be empha- 
sized that officials of an individ- 
ual establishment, if they ex- 
pect to prevent accidents, must 
not be satisfied with keeping 
only those statistical records 
that permit the computation of 
accident frequency and severity 
rates. Success in accident pre- 
vention work necessitates a 
study of fundamental causes of 
accidents, classification by de- 
partments and locations, and 
other detailed analyses. Acci- 
dent frequency and_ severity 
rates indicate the importance of 
the problem and success or fail- 
ure in solving it; other records 
must point the way to specific 
safety activities. 
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DIGEST of RECENT TRADE LITERATURE 





Recent Vevelopments in Electric 
r'urnaces, Paper presented 
at March, 1929, meeting of the 
Institution of Mechanical 
Kngineers. The Institute of 
Metals, 36 Victoria St., S. W.. 
1., London, England. 

The paper, by D. F. Campbell, 
M. A., A. R. S. M., consulting 
engineer, describes the improve- 
ments and modifications in melt- 
ing practice during the last two 
years and discusses the relative 
performance of small and large 
induction furnaces and_ the 
reasons for selecting the size of 
the unit according to the work 
to be done. A short description 
of improvements in practice 
with high-frequency furnaces 
and details of new methods of 
lining these furnoces are given. 
A general survey of heat- 
treatment furnaces follows, 
with a detailed description 
of a number of specific ones. 
The largest brass works, where 
electricity is utilized more than 
elsewhere, is described with ex- 
planation of the uses to which 
electricity has been applied; 
with diagrams showing the 
energy consumed and the effect 
of the special precautions used 
to improve power and _ load 
factor. 





Effect of Inhibitors on the Acid 
Solution of Copper and Copper 
Alloys. Industrial & Engi- 
neering Chemistry, December, 
1928. P. 1369. 

Reporting data from experi- 
ments conducted in the Depart- 
ment of Chemical Engineering, 
Massachussetts Institute of 
Technology. The addition of in- 
hibitor material greatly dimin- 
ishes the corrosion of copper and 
copper alloys in concentrated 
hydrochloric acid. In more 
dilute acids the effect of in- 
hibitors is not so marked. In 
acid ranges in which inhibitors 
are effective, hydrogen evolution 
is quite rapid even in the case of 
copper. These effects support 


“the belief that the mechanism 


of the protective action of in- 
hibitor materials is the deposi- 
tion of an absorbed layer of in- 
hibitor or substance formed 
from the inhibitor which de- 
creases the area effective for 
depolarization. 





Magnetic Analysis. Journal 
American Institute of Electri- 
cal Engineers, January, 1929. 
ae» 

Raymond L. Sanford, Chief of 
the Magnetic Section, U. S. 
Bureau of Standards, presents a 
brief outline of the development 
and application of magnetic 
analysis for the nondestructive 
testing of iron and steel and 
their products. The subject is 
treated under the headings: 
historical development; experi- 
mental results; and practical 
commercial applications. In 
commercial routine inspection to 
which magnetic analysis has 
been applied, the author men- 
tions only the inspection of small 
case hardened chain, small heat- 
treated forgings, and the ex- 
amination of steam turbine 
bucket wheels. He _ predicts 
rapid future progress for the 
method. 





Why We Dropped 57', Per Cent 
of Our Customers. Printers’ 
Ink, April 4, 1929. P. 17. 

The Champion Manufacturing 
Company, makers of wood 
screws, machine screws and 
stove bolts, decided that its un- 
profitable customers were not 
worth encouraging and as a re- 
sult dropped over half of them. 
The decision to do so followed 
analysis which disclosed that 
97.3 per cent, of the total sales 
volume was being drawn from 
4214 per cent. of the customers. 
Or, as George J. Dunbaugh, Jr., 
General Sales Manager of the 
Company, puts it in other words, 
more than 90 per cent. of the 
sales effort was being invested 
in a field that yielded less than 


10 per cent. of the total sales. 
The article tells in detail why 
this radical policy was adopted 
and what the results have been 
after séveral months’ trial. 





Trade Literature Received 


Aircraft Products Directory 


“Buyers’ Guide of Aircraft 
Products.” Motor & Equipment 
Association, 250 W. 57th St., 
New York City. 56 pages. 
Paper. Lists of names and ad- 
dresses of manufacturers and 
distributors of products used in 
aircraft production and main- 
tenance, parts, accessories, sup- 
plies, production and_ service 
equipment, airport and lighting 
equipment, with a geographical 
listing of main headquarters 
and branches of wholesals sup- 
ply houses in the United States 
and Canada. 


Welding Practice 


“Economy in Arce Welding 
Practice”. Four Bulletins. The 
Wilson Welder and Metals Co., 
Wilson Bldg., Hoboken, N. J. 
The separate titles in the series 
are: “The Welding Cables’, 
“A Brief History of Electric Arc 
Welding”, “Process of Welding 
Copper, Brass, Monel, Bronze, 
Nickel, Aluminum and Machin- 
able Cast Iron Welds”, “Econo- 
my Effected by Are Welding 
Practice”, and “Good Welding 
Essentials”. 


Industrial Safety Work 


“Directing the Plant Safety 
Work.” Policyholders Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, New York 
City. 24 pages. This pocket 
size booklet is one of a series 
presenting the basic principles 
of successful industrial safety 
work. It is addressed primarily 
to the chief operating official and 
deals with the need for compet- 
ent direction of safety activities 
in both large and small organi- 
zations and outlines the quali- 
fications, duties and functions of 
the safety director. 
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Spring Winder 1,709,707 
No. 1,709,707, SPRING WINDER 


AND THE LIKE. Patented April 
16, 1929, by Herbert J. Bragdon, of 
Chicago, Illinois, Assignor to Chester 
A. Turbin, of Madison, Wisconsin. 
Various sized wire springs may be 
wound by this machine by changing 
the size of the arbors, which are read- 
ily interchangeable. A _ novel ten- 
sioning device for regulating the 
amount of tension exerted on the 
wire as the wire is drawn up onto 
the arbor, is included. 





No. 1,711,277, WIRE CUTTING 
MACHINE, Patented April 30, 1929 
by George F. Matteson, of Rockyhill, 
Connecticut, Assignor to The F. B. 
Shuster Company, of New Haven, 
Connecticut. The patentee provides 
especially for a mechanism for re- 
ceiving the several lengths of wire 
from the wire cutting machine, and 
for discharging the several lengths. 
This mechanism includes a box in 
the form of a bar, with a groove in 
its under surface and, a wire rest 
movably mounted to close the open 
side of the groove in the box. 





No. 1,707,567, WIRE FABRIC. 
Patented April 2, 1929, by Edward F. 
Pink, of Cambridge, Maryland. This 
invention relates to a woven wire 
fabric especially adapted for use for 
belts or the like, the general object of 
the invention being to form the fabric 
of helical wire members extending 
crosswise of the belt, with the belt 
composed of sections, the helical 
members of one section being reverse- 
ly arranged to those of the other sec- 
tion so that the tendency of the belt 
to creep sidewise on the drums or 
pulleys is counteracted and also to so 
connect the sections together that 
the helical members of one section 
are in alinement with those of the 
other section so that an endless belt 
can be formed of the fabric. 





No. 1,707,757, ROTARY MA- 
CHINE SIEVE OF WIRE GAUZE 
PARTICULARLY FOR PAPER 
MACHINES. Patented April 2, 
1929, by Albert Elsenhans, of Essen, 





Complete descriptions 
and drawings of any of 
the patents referred to on 
this page may be had for 
twenty five cents. Ad- 
dress orders to Wire & 
Wire Products, 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Germany. The inventor provides 
warp wires of strong, tough, non- 
rusting steel, as for example highly 
alloyed chromium nickel steel and 
weft wires of lower quality more 


easily bendable, non-rusting ma- 
terial (as bronze wire), since the 
weft wires are subjected to less 
strain. 





No. 1,708,314, WIRE STITCHING 
MACHINE. Patented April 9, 1929, 
bv Ernest Leschhorn, of Chicago, 
Illinois, Assignor to Latham Ma- 
chinery Company, a Corporation of 
Illinois. More particularly, this in- 
vention relates to the feeding and 
cutting mechanism of a wire stitch- 
ing machine, means being provided to 
adjust this mechanism so that it will 
stitch various sized wire staples. 
The knife is always actuated through 
the same cutting movement by the 
actuating mechanism regardless of 
its position of adjustment. 





No. 1,708,585, CUTTING DEVICE 
FOR WIRE CLOTH. Patented April 
9, 1929, by Charles M. McCarthy, 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota. Wire 
screen and cloth is now sold in many 
retail stores and is kept in stock in 
rolls. It is necessary to have a large 
number of rolls of various sizes and 
it has generally been an inconveni- 
ent procedure to dispense this ma- 
terial. Applicant has invented a rack 
on which the rolls of material may 
be carried. The wire cloth is drawn 
over a stationary cutting device, hav- 
ing a movable cutter, which can be 
moved to sever the wire cloth. 





No. 1,710,384, REEL. Patented 
April 23, 1929, by William H. Som- 
mer of Peoria, Illinois. This inven- 
tion has reference to reels and relates 
particularly to that type of reel on 
which is wound barb-wire, altho it is 
useful for holding plain wire, or like 
material. The reel is constructed en- 
tirely of wire, including end mem- 
bers, tie-rods and while this con- 
struction is not new, the patentee 
having been granted U. S. Patent 
No. 1,510,750, on October 7, 1924, for 
such a construction, but in the pres- 
ent invention he improved on the 
prior invention in the use of a dif- 
ferent method of welding the ends 
and intersections of the wires. 


No. 1,710,699, WIRE FABRIC 
AND METHOD OF MAKING THE 
SAME. Patented April 23, 1929, ‘by 
John P. Weis, of Nyack, New York, 























Wire Cutting Machine 1,711,277 


Assignor to Metropolitan Sewing Ma- 
chine Corporation of Nyack, New 
York. This wire fabric is formed 
of metal wire and has a mesh adapted 
for use for screening purposes and 
provided along the parallel side edges 
thereof with sewing machine stitches 
of relatively soft, compressible ma- 
terial forming friction-gripped, cush- 
ioned edges adapting the fabric to be 
effectively gripped and clamped along 
such edges. 


No. 1,708,165, COILING DEVICE. 
Patented April 9, 1929, by Arnold 
F. Willat, of San Rafael, California. 
This device is intended for use in 
preventing the cords of telephones, 
electric irons, etc., from becoming 
knotted and twisted and comprises a 
single piece of resilient wire bent to 
form a series of spaced annular clips 
open on one side and joined to one 
another by straight wire portions 
which extend at right angles to the 
clips and are in staggered relation 
to one another, which wire being 
thus bent is convolved to form a 
retractile spring with the clips dis- 
posed at spaced intervals on convolu- 
tions of the spring. 


No. 1,709,015, WIRE SPLICING 
PROCESS AND APPARATUS. 
Patented April 16, 1929, by Harley 
H. Heller, of Riverside, Connecticut: 
and Erick G. Colson, of Richmond 
Hill, New York, Assignors to Ford 
Instrument Company, Inc., of Long 
Island City, New York. The ap- 
paratus includes coacting jaws which 
grip the two or more terminals of 
wire along the length which is to be 
spliced, and twist them together by a 
combined simultaneous rotary and 
retracting motion in such a manner 
that the wires, while being twisted 
together, are gradually emerging 
from between the jaws, at the edges 
of which the twisting action takes 
place. When the twisting operation 
is completed, the twisted splice ex- 
tends between the coil face and the 
edges of the twisting jaws, the end of 
the splice remaining gripped between 
the jaws, and consequently leaves an 
extremely short untwisted length of 
each wire which may be left as they 
are cut off, as desired. 
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Domestic Exports and Imports of Iron and Steel Wire 



































and Wire Products 
Exports of iron and steel wire and wire products from the United States 
in February and March, 1929 
(In gross tons) 
| | January through 
| March, | Febru- | March, are 
Item | 1929 ary, 1928 a oak 4 

| | es nt 1929 1928 
a MS ror rrr ere 5,841 | 3,539 2,134 12,538 7,449 
MR END. Pas Gna yale duelss | 5,498 5,072 14,684 12,044 
Barbed wire and woven wire 
DT RR ne ES aie 6,576 > 5,642 7,076 18,747 17,030 
Wire cloth and screening ..... | 151 | 201 178 504 477 
MEER, RODE. ein phn oes ete-8 ss ai 749 | 724 442 2,093 1,479 
Insulated wire and cable .... 157 66 60 386 147 
Other wire and manufacturers | 
RNA irnte ns hrs Soluva ee ale's hidleb se tia e3h.0 1,003 | 1,099 987 3,028 2,348 
ROMER eet oan wees ee dee 2,051 1,589 1,175 5,138 3,687 
Nails other than wire ........ 1,080 | 671 838 2,587 2,122 
EL wih dian as 214 6 wa oe ae ed a ah 44 |} 90 174 227 

Imports 
Imports of iron and steel wire and wire products into the United States 
(In gross tons) 
| | 
January through 
March, Febru- March, arch 
Item 1929 ary, } 1928 
— 1929 | 1928 

ee SOC Ee 1,365 595 | 2,135 3,143 | 5,399 
Barbed wire .......... se eeeee 617 349 | 400 1,251 | 986 
Round iron and steel wire ... 584 540 | 386 1706: \ | 971 
Steel telegraph and telephone | | 
SS shes tiene Jan 0 aes Wea eae 1 apieete et el MMi, deh Variants | 36 
Flat wire and strip steel ...... 110: | 167 240 485 | 588 
Wire rope and strand ........ 323 153 138 609 406 
NN NE Poor ccierse ois dede-as 61 38 94 140 | 188 
Nails, tacks, and staples ...... 547 558 709 1,813 | 1,646 











The following figures show 
exports of electrical equipment 
from the United States for 


March, 1928 and 1929, and for 
the first three months of 1928 
and 1929. 





Preliminary figures for United States electrical wire and wire product 
exports 
(In dollars) 











| March 3 months ended Mar. 31 
Article 

1928 1929 1928 1929 
Insulated wire and cable, 
Og eo Se re Pee $22,847 | $48,740 $61,608 $188,865 
Copper, bare wire ........ 159,610 | 406,646 541,656 988,845 
Copper, insulated wire and | 
See raised ale vialtie weet 432,989 692,085 1,125,081 1,916,604 
Insulating material ....... 119,034 159,210 337,906 381,402 
Other wiring supplies and 
SR re | 90,057 1 124,365 249,083 335,954 











—_—— 





The March trade in iron and 
steel wood screws continued the 
decrease shown in the February 
trade, declining from 793,671 
gross valued at $81,033 to 540,- 
650 gross valued at $59,588 in 
March. On the other hand, 
shipments of brass wood screws 
showed a gain, totaling 60,670 
gross valued at $16,703 in 
March, as against the February 
shipments of 58,465 gross valued 
at $15,758, 


Exports of insulated copper 
wire and cable during March 
amounted to $692,085, an in- 
crease of $259,096. Italy and 
Canada each imported approxi- 
mately $95,000 worth of this 
commodity. South and Central 
American countries were good 
markets and exports to the Phil- 
lippine Islands amounted to 
$56,695. The United Kingdom 
purchased such material valued 
at $47,753. 
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AUTOMATIC 
Wire Working Machinery 
FOR SALE 


SECOND HAND ONLY 


Wire Nail Machines 
Spring Machines 
Chain Machines 
Rivet Machines 

Cut Nail Machines 
Draw Benches 

Bull Blocks 

4 Slide Wire Machines 
Wire Cutters & 


Paper Clip Machines 
Tack Machines 
Screw Pointers 
Screw Eye Machines 
Shavers & Slotters 
Riveting Machines 
Wire Pointers 

Wire Rolling Mills 
Headers of all kinds 


Bolt & Nut Machines Straightners 
Tapping Machines Staple Making 
Cotter Pin Machines Machines 


Roll Thread Machines 


JESSE ATHERTON 


24 CALENDER STREET 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 














The Waterbury 
Wire Die Co. 





Diamond and Chilled 
IRON DIES 
DIAMOND TOOLS 


Waterbury, Conn. 




















and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 


different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising ( 
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WE RECEIVED 
TWELVE 
INQUIRIES * 
FOR A COPY 
OF 


“Why 
Shipping 
Reels 


with 


Wooden 
Drums 
Go Bad ?” 


Were you one of 
the twelve? 


If not—you are 
missing some 
vital facts. 


ASK FOR 
YOUR COPY 
TODAY 


R. B. Hayward Co. 


1714 Sheffield Avenue 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


“RED HEAD” 
SHIPPING REELS  Mcnine 


for the Wire & Cable Industry 
*ONE FROM JAPAN 
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New Chip Separator 

















HE McKenzie Engineering 

Company, New Rochelle, N. 
Y., manufacturers of various 
types of special machinery, have 
placed on the market a machine 
for separating screw machine 
products from the chips formed 
in the operation of the screw ma- 
chines. The equipment, shown 
in the illustration, is capable of 
separating out a bushel of or- 
dinary screw machine products 
in one minute. The machine will 
handle parts ranging from 14 
inch to 214 inches in diameter, 
and up to 414 inches long, in- 
cluding all descriptions of 
screws, bolts, nuts, wood screws, 
cartridge shells, ete. The latest 
model is heavier, lower and with 
more solid frame than the older 
types, and has blast gate com- 
bined with blower. The vibrator 


and self feeder are hung on 
swing brackets and driven with 
crank shafts. The machines are 
equipped either with motors or 
with countershafts, according to 
user’s needs. 

The machine is used after oil 
has been extracted from the 
mass of chips and products taken 
from the screw machine. The 
whole mass is thrown into the 
separator, an air blast is ad- 
justed to blow according to size 
of product, and this feeds the 
material into a vibrator, where 
separation occurs, after which 
the products are removed. The 
makers claim one separator will 
take care of the output of 400 to 
500 automatic screw machines. 
The dimensions are 514’x40”x 
21”.. Weight, with 3 H. P. 
motor, crated, 1620 pounds. 





New Welded Steel Wire Reel 


NEW form of wire reel, or 
swift, especially adapted for 
use with cable or wire rope 
stranding machines has been de- 
veloped by the Pittsburgh Pro- 
ducers Supply Co., 115-17 Metro- 
politan St., Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
reel is 36 in. in diameter overall 
and about 24 in. high. It has a 
capacity of 300 lb. and a rated 
speed of 800 r.p.m. The jaws are 
adjustable to take coils from 
12 to 30 in. inside diameter. 
The whole reel is made up of 
steel sections cut to form and 
welded together, making an as- 


sembly considerably lighter and 
simpler than usual. The rim is 
formed of a 2 by 4-in. section 
rolled to shape and butt welded. 
The hub consists of a plate 4 in. 
in diameter and 14 in. thick, to 
the circumference of which is 
welded a collar of seamless tub- 
ing 2 in. high. This collar pro- 
vides an abutment for the T-sec- 
tions making up the reel spider. 

These sections, made of 14-in. 
stock, are butt welded to the rim 
and the hub collar. They sup- 
port the reel dogs, which are 
made of U-sections formed at 
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the bottom to fit over the upper 
part of the T-section of the 
spider. They are bolted to the 
face plate, and the whole is ad- 
justable by means of a dog 
which fits in holes drilled in the 
T-section. The face plates are 
removable. 

The standard is made from a 
piece of extra heavy 3-in. seam- 
less tubing, welded to a heavy 
20 x 20-in. flat plate, with bolt- 
holes at the corners for mount- 
ing. The center shaft, of 114-in. 
steel, is mounted in two Timken 
bearings, which support the 
whole load of the reel and spider, 
and serving as guide bearings 
for the shaft. A simple form of 
brake rigging is used, being a 
U-section bolted to two studs 
which are welded to the base. 


New Graph Paper 


new cross-sectional paper 

with effaceable rulings for 
engineers and draftsmen is now 
being supplied by the United 
States office of Carl Schleicher 
& Schull Co., 17 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York. Drawings can 
be made on this paper with In- 
dia ink or pencil and the pencil 
marks can be erased without af- 
fecting the rulings. After com- 
pletion of the drawing the sec- 
tional lines can be easily wash- 
ed off by using a sponge and 
clean water, whereupon the pen- 
cil lines will completely disap- 
pear. The drawing paper used 
as the base of this new kind of 
sectional paper is said to satis- 
fy all requirements in regard to 
resistance to erasure and after 
cross-sectional lines have been 
removed by washing, it permits 
of the application of additional 
ink and water colors without 
danger of running. 


A New Brinell Microscope 
HE ever increasing use of the 
Brinell-Hardness test in in- 
dustry has made is necessary to 
perfect the existing lens and 
measuring microscope devices, 
which are essentially adapted to 
laboratory use; or even to re- 
place them by another instru- 
ment, which would afford abso- 
(Please turn to page 207) 
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Strong Enough to 
Stand the Strain 


) Light Enough for 
Easy Handling 


Apco Mossberg reels combine extreme light 
weight with extra strength and long wear. They 
are made of pressed steel, scientifically braced 
and reinforced to give great strength without 
great weight. 

They are cutting costs in many operations of wire 
working, handling and shipping. 

Let us work out the sizes and types of reel, spool 
or bobbin that will fit in with your needs. 


APCO MOSSBERG 
CORPORATION 
13 Lamb St., Attleboro, Mass. 
Specialists in development of steel reels for 


annealing, vulcanizing and stranding; also 
bobbins for wire weaving. 
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“BALLOFFET” 


Accurate Dependable 





“The quality die” 





Our experts will solve your die problems 


Balloffet Diamond Wire Dies Co., Inc. 
342 Madison Ave. New York City 


New York Lagnieu (France) Trevoux (France) 
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WARE 
& WEF PROOUCTS 
Directory, lndex 
& Buyers Guide 
1” 


29 EDITION 


& Wire Products 


Annual Directory, 
Index & Buyer’s Guide 








1929 Edition Now Ready 


RDERS are now being filled for the second annual] edition of the only 
reference work of its kind for bare and covered wire makers, fabri- 
cators of wire products, and sources of supply for wire and wire forming 
mill equipment. 
Over eight hundred classifications, alphabetically arranged, covor 
everything used in the making and forming of all kinds of wire. The list- 
ings range from Abrasives to Zine Wire. 


Who Makes It? 


The second annual edition, greatly enlarged and improved, is the only 
complete and up-to-date directory of sources of supply for: 

Bare and Covered Wire in All Metals 

Machinery, Supplies and Equipment for Wire Drawing and Forming 

Lists of Industrial Users of Wire 


The book is a handy size for reference, 614x914 inches, printed in 
clear type on heavy paper, bound in stiff boards and covered with dark 
cloth that will withstand the wear and tear of shop use without getting 
soiled. Postpaid anywhere in the United States on receipt of price, $5.00 
acopy. Use the coupon below for convenience in ordering. 








Wire & Wire Products 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


You may send us a copy of Wire & Wire Products Annual Directory, Index & 
Buyers’ Guide, 1929 edition. 


a Remittance ($5.00) enclosed herewith. 


Check one 
al Payment will follow on receipt of bill. 


Name ...... 


Address +) Se psi) so Met ecyou ea iain Wor 2 = 2 pT UR ao AN Vat, ir 8 SEC ey ey rule mehr Be 
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(Continued from page 205) 


lutely trustworthy measure- 
ments of at least the same de- 
gree of accuracy. This is par- 
ticularly important for those 
plants in which the guarantee of 
a definite degree of Brinell-Hard- 
ness is required in the specifica- 
tions of parts (such as springs, 
steel castings, etc.). 

With the Busch-Schumann 
Projector, distributed by Paul F. 
Hermann Co., Keenan Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., the image of 
the Brinell-Ball-Impression, even 
when a lipped rim is produced, 
appears at once, magnified ten 
times and sharply focussed on a 
ground-glass screen as soon as 
the instrument is set up in the 
spot to be measured; so that the 
measurement can be read im- 
mediately and without trouble, 
with both eyes and with great 
accuracy; moreover the result, 
unlike that obtained with lens 
and measuring microscope ap- 
pears with even edges and with- 
out any focussing. 

The new device is about 12” 
long. The projector with its in- 
terchangeable lower part is set 
upon the surface to be measured. 
The illuminator, which is incor- 
porated in the instrument, lights 
up the surface so intensely, that 
the image is projected with very 
great clearness through the 
built-in objective on to the 
ground-glass screen arranged 
above it, on which then two 
diameters of the Brinell-impres- 
sion can easily be read at once 
with an accuracy of 1/320 in. or 
greater with the help of the 
cross-scales on the ground-glass. 
The ground-glass with scale can 
also be rotated, so that now 
both diameters can be read 
quickly for any desired setting. 

Measurement of this kind is 
carried out with extraordinary 
speed when compared with the 
former method and is at least of 
equal accuracy. In special cases 
the ground-glass images may be 
recorded photographically by the 
insertion of a photographic plate 
(sixe 314” x 214”); the neces- 
sary accessories for this purpose 
are supplied separately. 
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Simplifies liquor 
copper coating 


THE shorter the time wire is in the pickle the less 
likelihood of brittleness. 


So before pickling make sure lime, 
broken down by Oakite. 

Many wire mills have discovered that Oakite cleaning, 
before pickling effectively prepares wire for the liquor 
copper. A more even, adhesive coating or deposit is 
obtained which facilitates drawing. Less scratching 
or shoving up occurs. 

Our nearest Service Man is prepared to discuss Oakite 
materials and methods with you without any obliga- 
tion on your part. A postal card to us will bring him 
to you. Tell him your problems. Others have been 
helped by simple changes in cleaning methods and un- 
doubtedly he can help you, too. Write us today. 


soap or grease are 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located in all the 
leading industrial centers of the United States and Canada 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 52A Thames Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TRACE MARK REG. U.S. PAT, 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Method: 





L- 


OAKITE | 
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VIANNEY 


Famous Wire Drawing Diamond Dies 





ver 


VIANNEY 


Famous Wire Drawing Diamond Dies 





Made on a quantity production basis, in the 
largest die plant in the world, these dies, famous by 
their uniformity and accuracy of finish, can be deliv- 
ered to you, at once, in small or large quantities, at 


y reasonable prices, from now on. 


100 5th Ave., New York 
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MMMM NNN NNN 6h Proposed Tariff Act Will Affect 








Numerous Classifications of WIRE DRAWING 
Wire Products DIAMOND DIES 
(Continued from page 189) Over 80 
years ex- 
all other compounds and alloys periencé in 
of molybdenum, 50 cents per | 
e best 
pound on the molybdenum con- } e quipped 
establish - 


tained therein and 15 per centum 


mentin 
ad valorem. 


America 





(g) Ferrotungsten, metallic Ep 
tungsten, tungsten powder, machinery. 
tungstic acid, and all other com- New way for re-inforcing the 


pounds of tungsten, 60 cents diamond. 


TESTING MACHINES per pound on the tungsten con- [| “tet; Webster’5105, Cable Address: 
tained therein and 25 per centum sora 
FOR WIRE —tinditere F. KRAUSE & CO,, Inc. 


250-252-Ogden Ave. 























Give visible reading and (h) Ferrochromium tungsten, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

graphic charts showing chromium tungsten, chromium Jf 

strength, stretch, elonga- cobalt tungsten, tungsten nickel, 

tion and action under and all other alloys of tungsten y stain 

stress. Used to establish not specially provided for, 60 The House of Service 

standards governing pur- cents per pound on the tungsten 

chasing and manufactur- contained therein and 25 per BEI | tT X BONA Ri 

ing. centum ad valorem. 

(i) Ferrosilicon, containing 8 Manufacturers of 
HENRY L. SCOTT Co. per centum or more of silicon DIAMOND DIES 
PROVIDENCE ,R.I. and less than 60 per centum, 2 




















| 3 cents per pound on the silicon 








cents per pound on the silicon weiebun 
contained therein; containing weabaries Les Abrets France 
60 per centum or more of sili- New York Office 315 Fifth Ave. 
con and less than 80 per centum, 

ATTA TT WAT 




















contained therein; containing aw TE 4 
Be } 80 f sili Yr 7/77> 
per centum or more of silicon Uy, \* a7 
ss PRESSED STEEL and less than 90 per centum, 4 ly lj aS 
REE! c, cents per pound on the silicon LLM Ldedld 
° ° ate WATCH THE SHAPE 
contained therein; containing 90 COCHAUD 
PRACTICALLY INDESTRUCTIBLE per centum or more of silicon, ; a : 
STANDARD TYPES 2% IN. TO 8 FT. and silicon metal, 8 cents per Wire Die Corporation 
ws ~  eiee i ee pound on the silicon contained s mya ted . 
ITE FOR CATALOG therein. Wire Drawing Diamond Dies 
(7) Silicon aluminum, alu- 300 West 56th St., New York 
THE AMERICAN PULLEY CoO, . whe nt ee Tel. Columbus 10148 
pRescHiy enue minum silicon, alsimin, ferrosili- # Ce 
PULLEYS HANGERS HAND TRUCKS con aluminum, and ferroalumi- 
MISCELLANEOUS STAMPINGS “7° 
4200 Wissahickon Ave., Phila., Pa. num silicon, 5 cents per pound. 
is (“) Ferrochrome or ferro- Broden Construction Co. 
ga chromium containing 3 per Wire Mill and Cold 
centum or more of carbon, 314 Rolling Equipment 
cents per pound on the chro- 96286 Marval Awe. 
mium contained therein; ferro- CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





chrome or ferrochromium con- 
taining less than 3 per centum 
of carbon, and chrome metal or |A. WALDECK & COMPANY 
chromium metal, 30 per centum WIRE GAUGES AND 

ad valorem. FINE STEEL WIRE DIES 


(1) Boron carbide, chromiu ” 7607 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio 
carbide, vanadium carbide, 


7 














WANTED: DIAMOND DIE POLISH- WANTED 

FR. MUST BE EXPERIENCED IN Wire Cutters and Straighteners 
SMALLEST SIZES (.001 INCHES) also Four Slide Wire Forming 
AND LARGER. GIVE REFERENCES. Machines. 


ADDRESS LUDLUM STEEL COM- 


PANY, DUNKIRK, N. Y. JESSE ATHERTON 


24 Calender St., Providence, R. I. 
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chromium nickel, chromium sili- 
con, chromium vanadium, and 
manganese copper, 25 per 





esT.16ss Alco INC.19IS 


centum ad valorem. . 
_(m) Ferrophosphorus, ferro- mer. rane 
titanium, ferrovanadium, fer- ACHIN 


rouranium, ferrozirconium, zir- 
conium ferrosilicon, ferroboron, 
ferroaluminum vanadium, fer- 
romanganese vanadum, ferro- 
silicon vanadium, and ferrosili- 
con aluminum vanadium, 25 per 
centum ad valorem. [titanium, BREGUET HIGH-SPEED 


pasbieiiag chromium | nickel, Double Cover Cotton or Silk WIRE DRAWING MACHINES 
vanadium nickel, zirconium INSULATING MACHINE 


nickel, chromium vanadium, 
chromium silicon, zirconium 
silicon, calcium silicide.] 

(n) Barium, boron, calcium, KILME GIANT WIRE FORMER 
columbium or niobium, stron- Forms Eleven Sizes of 
tium, thorium, titanium, ura- ae vat pog 
nium, vanadium, zirconium, al- Round Stock, aleo al; 
loys of two or more of these Quickly and Efficiently. 
metals, or alloys not specially Nev's to No. 24 
provided for of one or more of prcagnne* 
these metals with one or more of 
the metals aluminum, chro- 
mium, cobalt, copper, man- 


HILADELPHIA | ] S A 
PEN NSYLVANIA 


MAGNET WIRE 


INSULATED WITH 
COTTON—SILK—EN AMEL—PAPER 


























The cut on the left shows 
a few of the thousands 
of the forms made on this 


FORMER 
Price $50.00 
























































ganese, nickel, or silicon, 25 per ean ergs poet A 
: eveland, io, U.S. A. 
—— ad valorem. M. D. Kilmer & Co. Box 237, Station B. 
. (0) [all] All alloys used in the 
4 manufacture of steel or iron, not — 
specially provided for, 25 per = Sone 
centum ad valorem. eS 


Par. 390. Nickel oxide, 1 
cents per pound; nickel, and 
[nickel alloy of any kind] alloys 
(except those provided for in 
paragraph 302 or 380) in which 
nickel is the component material 
of chief value, in pigs or ingots, 
shot, cubes, grains, cathodes, or 
similar forms, 3 cents per 
pound; in bars, rods, plates, 


PATENTS 
TRADE ~MARKS 


Without charge or obligation, we will inform you on any 

i : . questions you may put to us touching on patent, trade- 
strips, strands, castings, wire, mark and copynght law. You may ask: “Should I protect 
tubes, tubing, anodes, or elec- myself by patent, or register under the trade-mark or copy- 
trodes, 25 per centum ad valo- right laws? What kind of a patent should I obtain?” and 


‘ ° aie many other questions that may occur to you. These are 
rem ; and in addition thereto, on vital points to consider and questions will be cheerfully 
all [of] the foregoing, if cold 


answered. 
rolled, cold drawn, or cold work- 
ed, 10 per centum ad valorem. 
Par. [399] 398. Articles or 
wares not specially provided for, 
if composed wholly or in 
chief value of iron, steel, lead, 


Ped Pes Poa aL 
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Evidence of Conception 
Before disclosing your invention to anyone send for blank 
form “EVIDBNCE OF CONCEPTION” to be signed and 
witnessed. As registered patent attorneys we represent 
hundreds of inventors all over the United States and 
Canada in the advancement of inventions. The form 
“Evidence of Conception,” sample, instructions relating to 
obtaining of patents and schedule of fees sent upon request. 
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copper, brass, nickel, pewter, LANCASTER & ALLWINE 
zinc, aluminum, or other metal, ° 473 OURAY BUILDING 
but not plated with platinum, |} WASHINGTON, D. C. 
gold, or silver, or colored with § Originators of forms, “Evidence of Conception.” 


> > )  : a © « > > a ce pea xx. 


gold lacquer, whether partly or |} 
wholly manufactured, [40] 50 
per centum ad valorem. ——————————————————— 
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Pressed Steel Vulcanizing Pan 
of All-Welded Construction 


ADE of rust and corrosion- 


resisting alloyed _ steel. 
Electrically welded into a homo- 
geneous unit. No rivets to 
loosen. Perfectly balanced. 
May be lifted by center hook 
that is welded to cross mem- 


bers. Made in any size... with 





or without cover. 


MOSSBERG 


PRESSED STEEL CORPORATION 
Attleboro — Massachusetts — U. 8S. A. 


2016 Cockrell Ave., 33 Norwood Place 
Dallas, Texas Greenville, S. C. 











Wire Drawing Soaps and Compounds 


STEELSKIN BRAND 
(Registered) 





For High or Low Carbon Wire 


Working Samples sent on request. 





Established 21 years. 





R. H. MILLER CO., INC. HOMER, N. Y. 

















WIRE INSULATING, STRANDING 
AND CABLING MACHINERY 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT COMPANY 


Western Office 
140 So., Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. | 





Office and Factory 
301% Pearl St., Providence, R. I. 


We build a complete line of -Stranding Machines, 

Cabling Machines, Closing Machines, Rubber Strip 

Covering Machines, Measuring Machines, and 
Other Allied Machines for the Wire Trade. 


| OUR WIRE MACHINERY CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 

















WIRE 


Watch the Equipment and 
the Load 


(Continued from page 195) 
to come down off the hoist and 
unwind completely off the drum. 
This does not happen often on 
cranes, perhaps because the 
crane operator knows what he is 
doing and does not let it happen; 
but on hoists many times the 
rope comes completely off the 
dium and winds back in the op- 
posite direction. This means 
that the limit stops of the me- 
chanical brakes are entirely in- 
effective, and when the load is 
let down again the chances are 
there will be an accident. 

On some of the latest designs 
of hoists a lower limit stop has 
been put on in addition to the 
upper limit stop, so that such 
an accident cannot happen; but 
practically all of the older hoists 
do not have a lower limit stop, 
and many of the accidents on 
hoists occur from this cause. 
Present day hoists are built very 
much the same as cranes, with 
all gearing enclosed, and with 
the parts arranged for easy in- 
spection and maintenance. 

In many plants if there was 
less of this business of every- 
body using the electric hoists, 
you would have less trouble with 
them; and in many cases it could 
be arranged so that one man 
would be responsible, at least for 
the care of the hoist. 





Wire Gauze Patent 
Held To Be Novel 


(Continued from page 193) 

The Examiner takes the posi- 
tion that Caldwell has improved 
the old construction by the use 
of additional warp wires, where- 
as, appellant has made a corre- 
sponding improvement by the 
use of warp wires formed of 
material having increased wear- 
ing properties. We are not 
satisfied that the improvements 
are of like or similar character. 
While Caldwell has increased 
the tensile strength of his 
screen, it would not seem that 
he has increased its wearing 
quality, as has appellant. If ap- 
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pellant had done no more than 
substitute one material for an- 
other in forming his screen we 
would not regard the change as 
involving invention. However, 
it seems to us that the idea of 
using the more easily bendable 
weft wires of the old material in 
conjunction with the steel warp 
wires, thereby forming a 
smooth screen and yet one hav- 
ing marked improvements over 
prior art screens in wearing 
properties involves invention. 

The claim presented in the 
brief is deemed patentable and 
if presented in a proper amend- 
ment we recommend its allow- 
ance, The claim on appeal, how- 
ever, does not bring out the 
quality of the weft wires by vir- 
tue of which they are more 
easily bendable than the warp 
wires, and according we affirm 
the action of the Examiner in 
rejecting this claim. 





Patent Decision Involves Radio 
Filaments 


(Continued from page 193) 


to the lack of evidence submit- 
ted to support this contention it 
was not sustained. 

The plaintiff company at 
Bloomfield, N. J., is a manufac- 
turer of electric lamps and 
radio tubes. It claims to be the 
owner of said letters patent and 
alleges that the defendant com- 
pany, which is also engaged in 
the manufacture of radio tubes 
at Providence, R. I., has infring- 
ed and is infringing upon said 
patent in making its Type A 
tube. No other product of the 
defendant company is involved 
in this suit. 

It is agreed that the general 
design and performance of the 
201-A tube of the plaintiff and 
the Type A tube of the defend- 
ant are substantially the same. 
Each tube embodies a “hair pin” 
filament, taking the form of an 
inverted V surrounded by an 
elliptical plate with a grid inter- 
posed between the filament and 
the plate. Both tubes operate 
on a five to six volt one-quarter 
ampere current and give an 
emission of approximately 50 
milliamperes. In fact, this type 
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“PREMIER” 


Trade Mark of D. H. Co. 


.. “Your Dies Are 
Very Satisfactory’’.. 


Says Wire Manufacturer 

This manufacturer was so pleased with “Premier” 
dies that he sat down and wrote us about them. 
Satisfactory service is insured by Driver-Harris’ 
20 years experience in drawing alloy wires. 

“Premier” Diamond Dies draw true to expecta- 
tion any metal in any size suited to diamond die 
drawing—with a marked decrease in interrupted 
production—repair work—and replacement costs. 


Let us demonstrate tne advan- 
tage of “Premier” Diamond Dies. 


DRIVER~HARRIS COMPANY 


HARRISON, NEw JERSEY 


Chicago <- Detroit - Morristown,N.J. - England - France 


Alloy Makers since 1899 


























WIRE DRAWING 


Machinery and Equipment 


ROD FRAMES—16” FRAMES AND 8” 
FRAMES—TAKE-UP FRAMES 
WIRE POINTERS—PULLER TONGS 


General Castings For Wire Mill Use 
CIRCULARS ON REQUEST 


E. J. Scudder Foundry & Machine Co. 














TRENTON, N. J. 














ERNST JELLINGHAUS, 
VOERDE i./Westf. GERMANY 


Werkzeug-und Maschinenfabrik 


Netting Pinions for Wire Netting 
Machinery 


(For hexagon and triangular netting) made from a 
Special Steel of about 70—80 kg solidity, and 


hardened Screws (bushes for same) 





First class workmanship, in all sizes wanted, as 
per sample or drawing. 
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URDIKA 


ELMARID 


The most improved metal 
composition die. 





Manufactured in sizes 
ranging from 


020" to .300" 














STEEL SET 


DIAMOND 
DIES 


Highest Quality 


Accurate Size Smooth Draw 








URDIKA 


WIRE DIE WORKS 


105-107 Fulton Street New York City 
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(Continued from page 211) 
of tube appears to be made by 
many manufacturers. In the 
trade the design 201-A has be- 
come substantially a generic or 
descriptive designation of a tube 
of a given type. 

Neither the plaintiff nor the 
defendant was the first in the 
field in its manufacture. The 
plaintiff began the manufacture 
of radio tubes in the year 1921 
and the defendant began its 
manufacture sometime in 1925. 
The plaintiff complains, how- 
ever, that the patent here in- 
volved covers the thoriated 
tungsten filament used by it and 
that the defendant is also using 
a thoriated tungsten filament of 
substantially the same struc- 
ture and composition. 

The defendant uses a drawn 
wire filament which contains a 
small, but scientifically exact, 
quantity of thorium (excepting 
herefrom tubes purchased in 
June, 1926, made from another 
filament wire) in the manufac- 
ture of radio tubes which are 
not lamps but mechanical parts 
of a radio receiving set. These 
tubes are operated on a differ- 
ent current at only sufficient 
temperatures to produce elec- 
tronic emission. Electrons, not 
ions or light, are the results de- 
sired, 

This electronic emission is ac- 
celerated by a metallic thorium 
content and _ unaffected by 
thoria, Any incandescence pres- 
ent in the operation of the tube 
as an incident to the necessary 
heating of the filament is not 
utilized in its functioning. If 
there be present to any degree 
the so-called phenomenon of off- 
setting, it is not sufficiently 
marked to constitute a mechani- 
cal problem or generally speak- 
ing to affect the life of the tube. 

The plaintiff asserts, never- 
theless, that the use by the de- 
fendant outlined constitutes an 
infringement of its patent. To 
uphold such a contention, the 
court held, would not further, 
but impede the progress of the 
art. It would necessitate a dis- 
regard of the intendment of the 
patent law. 

The bill of complaint was dis- 
missed with costs. 
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BAKERS 
Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS 
Oakite Products, Inc., N. Y. 


CRANES 


Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


DIES—Chilled Iron 
Waterbury Wire Die Co., Waterbury, Ct. 


DIES—Diamond 

Balloffet Diamond Wire Dies Co., Inc., 
me 3. S. 

Bellet & Bouvard, N. Y. 

Cochaud Wire Die Co., New York. 

Detroit Wire Die Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 

F. Krause & Co., Inc., Jersey City, N. J. 

Union Wire Die Corp., oe York, N. Y. 

Urdika Wire Die Co., Cc. 

Vianney Wire Die Works, New York. 

Waterbury Wire Die Co., Waterbury, Ct. 


DIES—Repairs & Re-Cutting 
Balloffet Diamond Wire Dies Co., 
N.- ¥.-&, 
Bellet & Bouvard, N. Y. 
Cochaud Wire Die Corp., New York. 
F. Krause & Co., Inc., Jersey City, N. J. 
Urdika Wire Die Co,,.N. XC. 
Vianney Wire Die Wks., N. Y. 
DRAWING COMPOUNDS 
Oakite Products, Inc., N. Y. 
FURNACES—Wire Annealing 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga e alls, oO. 


Inc., 


GAUGES—Wire 
A. Waldeck & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


LATHES—Die Reaming 


Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 

The Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


*-LOOMS—Wire Weaving 
M. A. Irmischer, New York. 


LUBRICANTS—Wire Drawing 
Adam Cook’s Sons, Inc., New York City. 


MACHINERY—Armoring (Cable, 
Wire, Hose) 


J. I. Bernitz, New York. 

New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J 


MACHINER Y—Bundling 


J. I. Bernitz, New York. 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, 


Watson Machine Co., Paterson. 


MACHINERY—Cutting 


J. I. Bernitz, New York. 
The F. B. Shuster Co., New Haven, Conn. 


MACHINERY—Coiling 
J. I. Bernitz, New York. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., 


Worcester, Mass. 


Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


MACHINERY—Chain Forming 


J. I. Bernitz, New York. 
M. A. Irmischer, New York. 


MACHINERY—Electric Chain Weld- 
ing 
J. I. Bernitz, New York. 
M. A. Irmischer, New York. 


MACHINERY—Forming 
J. I. Bernitz, New York. 
M. A. Irmischer, New York. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
M. D. Kilmer & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MACHINERY—Gem Clip 


J. I. Bernitz, New York. 
. A. Irmiscner, New York. 


MACHINERY—Insulating 


American Insulating Machinery Co., Phila. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 


MACHINERY—Nail 


J. I. Bernitz, New York. 
M. A. Irmischer, New York. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Pointing 


M. A. Irmischer, New York. 

Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 

E. J. Scudder Foundry & Machine Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 

Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 

The Waterbury Farrell Foundry & Machine 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
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from photographs. 


WIRE DRAWING AND THE COLD WORKING OF STEEL 


By Alastair T. Adam, A. R. T. C. 
(Associate, Royal Technical College, Glasgow) 


The only book of recent years dealing exclusively with the problems of cold working and wire drawing. 
Written by a leader in the field. 212 pages. 


Cloth bound boards, 7!2x10 inches. 
Indexed. Price: $13.00 a copy, carriage prepaid. 


Profusely illustrated 


Contents 
5 i Introductory VII. Effect of Cold Work on the Physical Properties 
II. Wire Drawing of Metals (cont.) 
III. Wire Drawing: The Cold Working Operation VII, The Effect of Heat Treatment After Cold Work 


Tx. Theories of Plastic Flow in Cold Worked Metals 


IV. Cold Rolling and Other Cold Working Processes x. The Pathological Aspect of Cold Working 
%. Heat Treatment Operations 
VI Effect of Cold Work on the Physical Properties XI. The Application of Cold Work to Non-Ferrous 


of Metals Metals and Alloy Steels 


British Wire Drawing and Wire Working Machinery 
By H. Dunell, A. C. G. I., A. M. I. Mech. E., B. E. 
(Editorial Staff, “The Engineer’’) 


Written from the practical point of view, from the rolling of rods to forming of wire. 
bound boards, 734x11'¥% inches. Profusely illustrated from photographs. Indexed. 
carriage prepaid. 


186 pages. Cloth 
Price: $7.00 a copy, 


Contents 
cH The Manufacture of Wire Rods XI. Electric Cakle Making 
II. Wire Drawing XII. High Speed Stranding Machines 
III. Dies XIII. Barbed Wire Machines 
av. Wire Drawing Blocks XIV. Nail and Rivet Making Machines 
V. Continuous Wire Drawing Machines XV. Pin Making Machines 
VI. Straightening and Cutting off Machines XVI. Needle Making 
vil. Wire Factories XVII. Safety Pin Making 
VIII. Wire Netting Machinery XVIII. Wire Chain Making 
IX, Wire Factories XIX. Wire Flattening 
as Wire Weaving Looms XX, Miscellaneous Machines 


Both of these books will be sent postpaid to any one address at the special combination price of $18.00. 
Remittance should accompany all orders. Address: 


551 Fifth Avenue WIRE & WIRE PRODUCTS New York City 
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MACHINERY—Pin & Needle 


J. I. Bernitz, New York. 
M. A. Irmischer, New York. 


MACHINERY—Screw Wire 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY — Wire 
Second-hand 
Jesse Atherton, Providence, R. I. 


Forming 


MACHINERY—Spring Making 
J. I. Bernitz, New York. 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Staple 
J. I. Bernitz, New York. 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


M. A. Irmischer, New York. 


MACHINERY~—Straightening 
J. I. Bernitz, New York. 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


M. A. Irmischer, New York. 
F. B. Shuster Co., New Haven, Conn 


MACHINERY—Stranding 
J. I. Bernitz, New York. 
M. A. Irmischer, New York. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J 


MACHINER Y—Spooling 
American Insulating Machinery Co., Phila. 
M. A. Irmischer, New York. 
The Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


MACHINERY—Panning 


American Insulating Machinery Co., Phila. 


MACHINERY—Testing 
Henry L. Scott Co., Providence, R. I. 


MACHINERY—Trolley Wire 


The Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


MACHINER Y—Winding 


J. I. Bernitz, New York. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Wire Drawing 


American Insulating Machinery Co., Phila. 

Broden Const. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 

M. A. Irmischer, New York. 

E. J. Scudder Foundry & Machine Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 

Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 

The Torrington Manufacturing Co., ‘lor- 
rington. Conn. 

Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 

The Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


NEUTRALIZING COMPOUNDS 
Oakite Products, Inc., N. Y. 


PATENTS 
Lancaster & Allwine, Washington, D. C. 


REELS—Annealing 


American Pulley Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Apco-Mossberg Co., Attleboro, Mass. 

R. B. Hayward Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Hubbard Spool Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp., Attleboro, 
Mass. 


PRESSES—Rivet & Bolt 
M. A. Irmischer, New York. 


SOAPS—Wire Drawing 
R. H. Miller Co., Homer, N. Y. 


SOLDER—Silver 
Handy & Harman, New York. 


SPOOLS—Wire & Cable 


American Pulley Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Apco-Mossberg Co., Attleboro, Mass. 

R. B. Hayward Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Hubbard Spool Co., Chicago, Il. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp., Attleboro, 
Mass. 


TRUCKS 
Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
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UPRIGHT ROLL CONTINUOUS WIRE DRAWING MACHINES 





The Waterbury Farrel Foundry 














Illustrating the No. 2 motor-driven 12- 
die upright roll machine. Maximum 
starting size, No. 12 B. & S. gauge. Wire 


and Machine Co. 


Machinery for wire, rods, tubes, shapes, 
sheets and strip metal, bolts, screws, nuts, 
and rivets; also presses, power shears, etc. 


HOME OFFICE AND WORKS: Waterbury, Conn. 
WESTERN SALES OFFICE: Cleveland, Ohio 


finished either on a block or on spools. 
These machines are also built with 8 or 
10 dies, as snecified. 























THE WATSON MACHINE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1845 
PATERSON, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


ENGINEERS - FOUNDERS - MACHINISTS 

















THE WATSON MACHINE COMPANY. GAPSTAN SEGTION 32° 
PATERSON, New JERSEY. [For TUBERS, ETC.] 


SEE PHOTOSTAT WZ-10-6 






29" DIA. 
REEVES VARIABLE 
= SPEED TRANSMISSION 
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ADJUSTABLE 
227%" To 27'4" 











ALSO MADE 42" DIA. 
THE CAPSTAN REEVES GIVES DRAW-OFF RATIO OF 8 TO 1 











ELECTRICAL WIRE AND CABLE 
WIRE ROPE and CORDAGE MACHINERY 



































Morgan-Connor Wire Machines 


1033 Blocks In Service 
681 Repeat Orders 


Morgan Construction Company 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


ORGA 
WORCESTER 


Engineers and Manufacturers 








